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The Individual’s Need Comes First 


What Should Our Schools Accomplish? 


JAMEs R. KILLIAN, Jr. 


In Educational Horizons 


Oe of the unexpected side ef- 
fects of serving as chairman of the 
subcommittee studying the topic 
“What Should Our Schools Accom- 
plish?”” for the White House Con- 
ference was the volume and variety 
of mail prompted by the subject. 
Some of this mail the committee 
itself solicited in order to subject its 
working papers to the critical eyes 
of laymen and experts holding dif- 
ferent, sometimes vehemently dif- 
ferent, points of view. But in 
addition to this solicited correspon- 
dence, I received many letters from 
individuals and organizations urg- 
ing some additional or special em- 
phasis or task for our schools. 

I also received carefully studied 
recommendations from industrial 
and scientific groups for strengthen- 
ing the teaching of science. I had 
letters urging more emphasis on 
high intellectual standards; more 
attention to the teaching of human 
relations; more heed to remedial 


reading, character improvement, 
citizenship, spiritual education, 
hand-mindedness, our American 


heritage, teacher competence, for- 
eign relations, foreign languages, 
management, 


money Asia, _ self- 
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knowledge, and to sundry other 
fields and subject matter. 

I also received other letters urg- 
ing that schools limit themselves to 
the task of teaching the basic intel- 
lectual skills usually known as the 
Three R’s. 

However, various and conflicting 
the tasks urged on our schools by 
my correspondents, several common 
and compelling notes ran through 
all the letters—a deep-seated com- 
mitment to our system of universal 
education ; an almost frightening be- 
lief in education as a sovereign 
remedy for all our social problems; 
and a conviction that our educa- 
tional system, even though it may 
be the best in the world at present, 
is not nearly good enough for our 
youth and our society. In this cor- 
respondence, I suspect, is to be 
found a cross section of national 
thinking and aspirations for our 
schools. 
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And, in the diversity of views re- 
flected, there is to be found further 
justification for that great national 
town meeting, the White House 
Conference, where our diversities 
became better understood, our co- 
efficients of tolerance established, 
and our common convictions cali- 
brated. Out of it can come a better 
understanding of the importance of 
priorities and of the necessity for 
discriminating choices by our school 
boards, so that we temper our prod- 
igality of aims by sobering consid- 
erations of quality, social and in- 
tellectual needs, and achieveable 
goals. 

It is obviously vital to examine 
goais. We cannot proceed in any 
orderly way to build, staff, and 
finance a school until we agree on 
the job we want the school to do. 

In discussing school goals, it 
seems to me that three errors are 
often made. First, there is the temp- 
tation to think that a school pro- 
gram which is good for one’s own 
community must be good for all 
communities. Regional differences, 
economic differences, differences in 
the desires of the people—all these 
things and many others make it im- 
possible to make many dogmatic 
generalities which apply to all com- 
munities. 

A second commonly-made error 
is to think exclusively of one’s own 
son or, in a slightly broader sense, 
of one’s “own kind of people” 
when planning school curriculums. 
We must all keep in mind the fact 
that the needs and ambitions of chil- 
dren vary even more than Amer- 
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ican communities do. Our shools 
are designed to help all children; 
and the needs of children of differ- 
ent abilities, different backgrounds, 
and different aspirations must con- 
stantly be kept in mind when at- 
tempting to answer the question 
“What Should Our Schools Ac- 
complish ?” 

A third common error is to grow 
so interested in some one aspect of 
education that the need to devise 
a balanced program for the students 
is forgotten. It is difficult to main- 
tain a necessary sense of proportion 
and frequently we are brought hard 
up against the thorny question of 
priorities in education. There is al- 
ways more to be done; and it is 
difficult indeed to say that almost 
any course is unnecessary. 

The question we must ask our- 
selves is not whether this course or 
that course of instruction has any 
good in it. We must ask ourselves 
what school objectives are the most 
important for a given community. 
For there are limits to what the 
schools can attempt. There are limits 
of money; and, even if these can be 
completely overcome, the student's 
time is limited. 

Schools can’t attempt to offer 
students every useful kind of in- 
struction in the world. Instead, 
school administrators must help each 
student use most advantageously 
whatever years he has for education. 

Time is the most precious ingre- 
dient of all in education. The aver- 
age student has only a few pennies 
of time to spend on education, and 
he can’t buy everything in the store. 
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It is up to his elders to help him 
spend his time as wisely as possible 
—to purchase not just a lot of little 
educational trinkets but something 
which will sustain him all his life. 
In discussing the question of what 
our schools should accomplish, let 
us never forget the preciousness of 
the student’s time. 

This business of priorities is all 
the more complex because of the 
fact that education has not one pur- 
pose but several. To the question, 
“What Should the Schools Accom- 
plish?” it is not unreasonable to 
add, ‘For what?”’ For the individ- 
ual, for the community, or for the 
nation? In nazi and communistic 
societies, there isn’t much doubt 
about that question—their schools 
are arranged to shape youth to the 
needs of the state. 

It is, of course, a tradition in our 
own country to consider the indi- 
vidual paramount; we would not 
think of subordinating the educa- 
tional desires of an individual to the 
needs of the state. Freedom to get 
the kind of education one wants for 
one’s children, and for the older 
students to get the kind of educa- 
tion they want for themselves, is 
perhaps as important to us as free- 
dom of speech or freedom of press. 

I am sure that we all agree on at 
least one thing our schools should 
accomplish—the _ preservation of 
freedom of education. We insist on 
keeping this freedom even if some 
of the tidy advantages inherent in 
standardization must be foregone; 
we are all aware that standardiza- 
tion and freedom rarely go together. 
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At times, as we cling to the free- 
dom for the individual, it may seem 
that the welfare of the nation may 
be suffering. For instance, we need 
science teachers in the schools to- 
day even more desperately than we 
need other kinds of teachers, but 
there is no way we can impress 
students into programs which 
would prepare them to be science 
teachers. 

In an age when science is essen-. 
tial to our safety and our economic 
welfare, it might be argued that a 
shortage of science teachers and 
scientists and engineers is a clear 
and present danger to the nation. I, 
for one, am convinced that it is 
just that. However, I am also con- 
vinced that the American system of 
finding volurtary ways to meet such 
crises is better than 
methods. 

This does not mean, however, 
that our system of emphasizing in- 
dividual needs is free of distortions, 
poor guidance, and failures to help 
individuals gain an adequate under- 
standing of the range of choices 
available in our society. Most re- 
sponsible individuals do want to 
meet the needs of their country, 
and the desires of individuals often 
coincide with the needs of society, 
provided they have good ways of 
learning what these needs are. 

One objective of the schools cer- 
tainly is to provide the skills our 
nation needs both in peacetime and 
in war. There is no inherent con- 
flict between this objective and pro- 
viding free rein for individual de- 
sires. ° 
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All Children Are Gifted, in a Sense 


Gifted Children—An Examination of 
Some Current Assumptions 


ANNE S. Hopprpock 


In NJEA Review 


DP 


4 

(_ VERYBODY says we are neg- 
lecting our gifted children. If you 
don’t believe it, read the books and 
pamphlets and newspapers. 

I have never found out who 
“everybody” is. But I believe I 
know how this baffling phrase gets 
started. A child may be poorly 
handled (they are sometimes) and 
the parents are upset and vocal 
about it. A brilliant journalist writes 
an article for a national audience, 
barren of facts, filled with sweeping 
generalizations made from two or 
three horrible examples which in- 
formed people know are not typi- 
cal. So from person to person, over 
the coffee cups and the cocktails, 
at the bridge tables and on the com- 
muter trains, in the supermarkets 
and the bowling alleys, the word 
spreads. Soon “everybody says” that 
the children don’t spell, or that the 
schools have no discipline. Or that 
“gifted” children are totally neg- 
lected. ' 

When this “everybody says” 
chain reaction begins, the pressures 
on the school become terrific. It 
takes courage and leadership to 
keep off the defensive and to act 
thoughtfully in the interests of chil- 
dren. For it may well be asked: 
Does the current tumult and shout- 
ing grow out of deep concern for 
children? It certainly isn’t 99.9 per- 
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cent pure concern for them! The 
source of concern is more accurately 
reflected in another assumption 
which “everybody” is making: ‘The 
future of the nation depends . 

Now, we cannot overestimate the 
needs of our modern society. They 
are appalling. Nor can the right of 
society to make demands on the 
schools be denied. But the schools 
must respond in ways that are good 
for the children. As teachers, we are 
particularly (although not exclu- 
sively) charged by society to pro- 
tect children against exploitation 
and to preserve and promote our 
democratic way of life. It is doubt- 
ful if we can safely discharge this 
obligation by using undemocratic 
methods. 

Consider, for example, the prop- 
osition by a highly reputable naval 
officer and scientist that we place the 
“top” 15 to 20 percent of our fifth- 
grade children in special schools— 
or classes (financed by foundations 
and industry) and enter them in 
college at 16 years of age. 

This proposition has been given 
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nationwide publicity. One wonders 
how anyone in a country which has, 
from pioneer days, used its public 
schools as the social cement to unite 
people of all backgrounds and levels 
can seriously entertain the notion of 
a reversal to the European system 
of education. 

Who is the ‘‘gifted child’’ whose 
contribution is to save our shaky 
civilization? We have so many 
pigeonholes into which to fit the 
children! There are the gifted and 
the slow, the borderline and the 
average, the normal and the imma- 
ture, the reading problems and the 
discipline problems, the remedial 
cases and the college material. 
When they burst out of the school 
in the afternoon and go pushing 
and laughing and chattering home, 
our pedagogical designations seem 
pretty artificial and sterile. 


NEEDS ARE SAME 

During this time of hue and cry, 
can't we avoid the creation of an- 
other stereotype, reflected in the 
term, “The Gifted Child” ? Anyone 
knowing the facts of human de- 
velopment cannot really believe that 
there is a category of childhood so 
uniform in its characteristics that it 
can be set aside from the remainder 
of the child population (presumably 
ungifted). Exceptionally able chil- 
dren have the same basic needs as 
all children do. They are different 
from one another as each child is 
different from every other child. 

Nevertheless, there has come this 
demand, “‘Let’s do something for 
the gifted child.” Contained in this 
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phrase is the assumption that the 
exceptionally able in our schools are 
undiscovered and that teaching in 
all of our classrooms is beamed to 
the average (who are they?) and 
perhaps the retarded. Now it has 
long been known that, for various 
reasons, some children learn more 
rapidly and produce more remark- 
ably than others. This fact is not 
newly revealed by research. No 
teacher worth his salt has ever 
taught to the mythical average. No 
teacher worth his salt thinks he has 
found the final answer to running a 
classroom where everybody learns to 
his maximum. But all teachers 
worth their salt (and there are a 
good many of them) work at it. 

Their work has been attended by 
considerable success. It doesn’t help 
their morale to be bombarded with 
preachments that it’s time to ‘‘be- 
gin to do something for the gifted.” 
As if they hadn’t begun! 

Who can hear the music, see the 
paintings, read the poetry, watch 
the creative rhythms and dramatics 
produced by exceptionally able chil- 
dren and say, “It’s time to begin’’? 
Who can observe the original ex- 
periments, hear the brilliant forum 
presentations, watch the remarkable 
demonstrations of leadership and 
citizenship in school and com- 
munity organizations and say, “‘It’s 
time to begin”? Who can know the 
warm, informed guidance which 
many teachers, guidance workers, 
and other staff members provide for 
promising children and say, “It's 
time to begin” ? 

Let’s say instead, “How can we 
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spread the leaven? How can we 
broaden the opportunities? How can 
we share the know-how?” 

It is commonly said in the litera- 
ture that children of unusual ability 
can, under excellent conditions, be 
accomodated in regular classrooms, 
but “if we face the reality” of large 
classes, meager equipment, and 
poorly prepared teachers, ‘‘special”’ 
provisions are necessary. The pro- 
posal is made that administrative ar- 
rangements, such as ability group- 
ing or grade skipping, be used to 
satisfy public concern so that we 
may go about our major business of 
providing for all of the children of 
all of the people. 


SECOND THOUGHT 


But sober second thought requires 
us to ask: If we can scrape up an 
added supply of money, time, 
strength, and creativeness, what is 
the most effective way to use it? 
Shall we select a small percent of 
the school population, provide them 
with the most creative teachers, sur- 
round them with a “lush” environ- 
ment, put our best thinking and 
effort there; accept mediocre teach- 
ing, large classes, lack of materials 
for all but these few? Or shall we 
use these added resources, whatever 
they are, to lift the level of the edu- 
cational. program for all, including 
the most able? 

Special classes or not, we are told 
the curriculum must be enriched for 
the gifted child. The idea of en- 
riching the curriculum for the “‘gift- 
ed” seems to reflect the assump- 
tion that the curriculum is, by very 
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nature, a poor, starved thing, need- 
ing a dose of pedagogical vitamins 
to make it fit fare for the especially 
able children. A defensible cur- 
riculum for all children is by na- 
ture rich. If it is not we want to 
make it so in the interests of learn- 
ing at all levels. 


CONVICTION STATED 

The intent of this discussion is to 
express a deeply held conviction. It 
is that no organizational device, no 
package deals, no pressures on chil- 
dren to grow up fast, are going to 
satisfy permanently and _ safely 
(safely for our children and our 
democratic way of life) 20th cen- 
tury America’s needs for thinkers, 
dreamers, and doers. It is to pro- 
pose that if very able children are 
really being neglected in some situa- 
tions, we should reject panaceas and 
get to the root of the trouble. And 
that trouble could be that the school 
is not meeting the needs of any of 
its children very well. 

Whenever the tide of public in- 
terest and concern rises high, it 
can either eat away at the founda- 
tions of the structure, or it can leave 
some treasures in its wake. Let's be 
sure in this case that we are not left 
with indefensible patterns of or- 
ganization and procedure. 

Let's hope instead to find gains 
such as more skillful ways of pro- 
viding for individual differences, a 
better supply of materials, reason- 
able class size, and, especially, 
greater insight in how to release the 
creative power which, to some de- 
gree, almost all children have. @ 
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A Plan for Aid 
Federal Support for the Public Schools 


BEARDSLEY RUML 





In Phi Delta Kappan 


HE phrase “federal support for 
the public schools,” is deliberately 
used here. ‘“‘Public schools” is the 
term used rather than the broader 
term “education.” The public 
schools are an essential but not an 
exclusive instrument in the na- 
tion’s educational program. State 
and local bodies, private schools, 
churches, families, formal and in- 
formal voluntary agencies, have 
plenty to do in expressing the va- 
riety of their own insights in the 
general educational fabric of which 
the public schools are a part. Fed- 
eral support for the public schools 
should provide the more formal im- 
portant substance to every commu- 
nity’s education program without the 
rigidity and interference usually as- 
sociated with responsible use of 
federal funds. 

The question immediately arises, 
“Can federal support for the pub- 
lic schools be provided in a form 
that carries no danger of objection- 
able interferences?’ I believe that 
federal support can be so provided 
once the point of view of “aid” and 
the “means test” is set aside. 

Most suggestions that have been 
made for federal support of educa- 
tion involve some kind of equali- 
zation formula to distinguish be- 
tween the richer and the poorer 
states, and also some test as to 
whether any particular state was 
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doing its full part in the support of 
the schools. Equalization, involving 
as it does some measures and tests 
of need, ability, and willingness to 
meet need, always threatens to bring 
about federal dominance or control 
of education. The possibility of the 
federal government coercing the 
states in education matters would al- 
ways exist. This should be avoided 
and it can be avoided by distribut- 
ing federal support for the public 
schools on a per capita, school-age 
child basis. 

If federal funds are distributed 
on a per capita basis, the definition 
of public school to be made by each 
particular state, then the wealthier 
states that now pay the larger share 
of the federal income tax might be 
expected to be able to take care of 
public education on any level they 
feel suitable, and indefinitely. This 
I doubt; but even if it were so, it 
still remains true that a child in a 
wealthier state is also at the same 
time a child of the United States 
and deserves equal federal support 
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for the basic costs of his school sys- 
tem. 

A federal duty to support the 
public schools flows both from the 
national interest and from the fact 
that access to the growing income 
is most directly and most equitably 
imposed through the federal income 
tax. On what scale of expenditure 
should we think about federal sup- 
port for the public schools? This 
question will be deeply studied and 
long debated. My suggestion is that 
a start be made for fiscal 1958 with 
a per-capita-child-in-public-school 
payment by the federal government 
of $20 and that this amount be con- 
tinued in fiscal 1959. In subsequent 
years the amount should be raised 
to $80 per capita in two or three 
steps, reaching this figure in fiscal 
1961 or 1962. The aggregate 
amount need only be estimated 
roughly at this time; the payments 
of the $20 per capita rate would be 
about $750 million and at the $80 
per capita rate in fiscal 1962 would 
be about $31 billion. These figures, 
though important, are not unman- 
ageable, particularly when account 
is taken of projected increases in 
national income. 


SAME TAXES 


It would also be observed that no 
new or increased federal taxes 
would be required, since these 
amounts can be obtained by reduc- 
ing present taxes somewhat more 
slowly than might otherwise have 
been the case. Some perspective is 
given as to relative magnitude when 
it is realized that an increase of 


$100 in the present exemption in 
the individual income tax would re- 
sult in a loss of revenue at the pres- 
ent national income figures of about 
$234, billion. A reduction of seven 
percentage points in the corpora- 
tion profits tax, that is, from 52 per- 
cent to 45 percent, would reduce 
tax revenue from this source at 
present profit levels by about the 
same amount, $234 billion. These 
examples showing the relation be- 
tween tax rates and revenue show 
clearly that the suggested scale of 
federal support for the public 
schools would constitute no signifi- 
cant burden to the taxpayer. 

Some explanation of the suggest- 
ed per capita rates and timing is in 
order. The $20 figure is intended 
to give a period of time to allow for 
the development of administrative, 
accounting, and auditing proce- 
dures. I have mentioned fiscal 1958 
as the starting date in order to give 
time for the passage of legislation 
and for determination by state and 
local authorities as to how the funds 
will be distributed and used. 

As to the $80 figure, some grad- 
ualism in arriving at this point is 
clearly desirable. If it can be reach- 
ed efficiently in two steps, that is 
certainly better than three. Time 
may show that the $80 figure is 
somewhat too low in view of rapid- 
ly mounting population at the high- 
school age level. Eighty dollars per 
capita is about one-third of the 
amount now being spent by the 
states, exclusive of interest and 
amortization of school building 
costs. If local expenditure is sub- 
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stantially higher by 1962, a some- 
what higher federal support figure 
would seem appropriate. It would 
seem undesirable for the federal 
support figure to exceed the per 
capita expenditure of the lowest 
state. 

How do these federal support 
figures compare with projected pub- 
lic school needs? A National Citi- 
zens Commission report estimates a 
range of from $13.5 billion to 
$19.2 billion for 1965  require- 
ments for public, private, and paro- 
chial schools. The federal support 
at the $80 level, amounting to $314 
billion, would thus be between 25 
and 18 percent of the projected es- 
timates. Such percentages, particu- 
larly at the higher expenditure 
levels, still leave a very heavy finan- 
cial burden for education on non- 
federal sources of revenue. 

The suggested level of support 
should be related also to projections 
of increased gross national product. 
The current figure of $412 billion 
is up $40 billion since 1953. Esti- 
mates of $425 billion for 1950 and 
$525 billion for 1965 are likely to 
be exceeded in the light of current 
trends. Federal support for the pub- 
lic schools of $314, billion five years 
from now is clearly no great with- 
drawal from increased productivity. 

Although, at the level of broad 
purpose and policy, federal support 
for the public schools on a per 
capita basis offers no difficulty ex- 
cept the effort to get it going, there 
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are nevertheless a number of diff- 
cult points that must be anticipated 
and dealt with. To point out but 
one as an example, what about de- 
segregation? I feel that aid should 
be given to all states on a per capita 
basis without regard to how the ad- 
ministration of the public schools is 
currently handled. 

A special problem arises, how- 
ever, if a state defines what is or- 
dinarily considered to be a “‘public”’ 
school as a “private” school for pur- 
poses of evading the intent of na- 
tional desegregation policy. Should 
a state be permitted to define ‘‘pub- 
lic school” in one way for the Su- 
preme Court and another way for 
the comptroller general ? Personally, 
I feel that one definition is enough, 
and “public school” once being de- 
fined, that concept should prevail 
uniformly in all judicial and ad- 
ministrative matters. 

Other sensitive points, social, 
economic, and several controversial, 
need to be dealt with. But when the 
balance is struck, it clearly is in 
favor of federal support of the pub- 
lic school. We are now in a time 
of historic change in education. The 
old traditions are falling apart under 
the pressure of the new necessities. 
But in a curious, and satisfying, way 
the new necessities appear to derive 
from the will of the people of the 
nation to provide for all children 
the educational opportunities which 
the old traditions were designed to 
give the few. . 


Dut cost of public elementary and secondary education 
in 1956-7 was about $12 billion —U.S. Office of Education. 
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Censorship Has a Tendency to Grow 


How Far Have the Book Burners Gone? 


THORWALD ESBENSEN 


In The School Executive 


OM Swift, in his day, marched 
intrepidly into the land of the head- 
hunters, or he took imagination 
aloft in his homemade monoplane. 
Nowadays, of course, the story is 
different. Superman and his ilk 
hurtle their audience through outer 
space. There is not much question 
about which the present generation 
prefers. 

However, it is a bit surprising to 
find certain strong and worthy edu- 
cational forces aligned against poor 
old Tom and his fading contempor- 
aries. Not that Tom’s detractors are 
rooting for the space cadets. They 
aren't. They don't like either camp. 
What they want is good writing. 
While this sounds above reproach, 
these well meaning persons have 
occasionally shown their preference 
in a questionable way. 

This has been the case in connec- 
tion with certain lists of ‘books to 
be avoided” sent out in some states. 
Among the books to be dropped are 
well known series like Uncle Wig- 
gily, The Bobbsey Twins, and the 
Oz books, to mention only a few. 

It would be easy to suspect that 
sinister motives are operating in 
these situations, but such an inter- 
pretation would be in error. Mrs. 
Alice B. Howard, consultant, school 
libraries and library work with chil- 
dren and young people, Massachu- 
setts Department of Education, 
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probably expressed the thinking of 
most people who support such a list 
when she said, “I believe .. . it is a 
list based on the discarding of poor- 
ly selected books . . . There was no 
thought in that list of censorship 
in the present definition of the 
word.” 

No thought of censorship? David 
Berninghausen, former chairman 
and secretary of the American Li- 
brary Association, Intellectual Free- 
dom Committee, has warned against 
this kind of illusion. “It disturbs 
me,” he has said, “to think of es- 
tablishing a system of censorship 
which allows only materials which 
bear an official stamp of approval 


to be circulated . . . Censorship, 
once begun, has a tendency to 
grow.” 

Consider these examples. In 


South Carolina, the state legislature 
has now banned a book called The 
Swimming Hole, in which white 
and colored boys go swimming to- 
gether. In Galion, Ohio, a high- 
school girl withdrew a copy of 
Richard Wright's Native Son from 
the school library. Her father com- 
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plained that the book was obscene 
and objected to its being in the li- 
brary. This complaint was subse- 
quently broadened to include Her- 
vey Allen’s Anthony Adverse and 
Toward the Morning. A panicky 
board of education voted to store 
every fiction book in the library un- 
til they could be screened for moral 
content. This order, in a glare of 
publicity, was later rescinded. 

In 1954, a father whose daughter 
attended Muir High School in 
Pasadena, California, offered the 
opinion that a story, “The Most 
Dangerous Game,” by Richard Con- 
nell in Adventure in American Lit- 
erature, “was a piece of literary 
garbage." However, the president 
of the Pasadena Board of Education 
refused to dance to this piper’s 
tune. He read Connell’s story— 
widely regarded as being an excel- 
lent piece of suspense writing— 
and observed, “It is my opinion that, 
in spite of the blood lust which is 
undeniably in the story, it is no dif- 
ferent than other stories of man’s 
inhumanity to man—I am told that 
it arouses active group discussion 
and I am sure the vivid delineation 
of the villain is not lost on our 
young people.” This story remained 
on the list. 

In March of 1955 the book 
Russia by Vernon Ives, was dropped 
from school libraries in Elmira, 
New York. This followed a decision 
by the Textbook Commission of the 
New York State Board of Education 
—in its first ruling in two years of 
existence—that the book was not 
subversive. 
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A particularly ambitious critic of 
the reading material in public school 
libraries is Mrs. Anne Smart of 
Larkspur, California. A foe of 
Unesco and an advocate of ‘‘volun- 
tary book burning,” she has been 
able to keep school library authori- 
ties in California on the jump with 
the aid of a little sheet entitled, 
What to Look for in the Library of 
Your School. 

“Look for the following au- 
thors,” says Mrs. Smart. “All of 
them are well listed as to their com- 
munist and/or communist-front af- 
filiations by various government in- 
vestigating committees. You are 
bound to find a few of their books 
in the schools. If you find many 
of them you will know your library 
has been tampered with.” 

The list includes 70 authors 
among which are: Carl Sandburg, 
Sherwood Anderson, Lincoln Stef- 
fens, John Steinbeck, John Hersey, 
Pearl Buck, Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher, Charles and Mary Beard, 
Eleanor Roosevelt, and so on and so 
forth. 

This list, however, is apparently 
incomplete for Mrs. Smart advises 
the reader to “Check 8th Report of 
the California Senate Investigating 
Committee in Education for a few 
more.” 

Unhappily, the school librarian 
who plans to avoid trouble by 
sticking to his Standard Catalog for 
High School Libraries while making 
book selections is in for a rude sur- 
prise. It is true that the Standard 
Catalog is generally acknowledged 
to be a selected catalog of books 
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recommended for junior- and 
senior-high school libraries. But, in 
this instance, it will lead our li- 
brarian over the cliff. No less than 
46 of Mrs. Smart's 70 “communist 
and/or communist front’ authors 
have written books which the 
Standard Catalog recommends. 

But if not the Standard Catalog, 
what? In the long run, the best and 
only dependable answer is, of 
course, an alert and concerned citi- 
zenry. Meanwhile, school authorities 
can probably decrease both the like- 
lihood and the strength of attacks 
on their libraries by having a /ibrary 
policy adopted in writing. For in- 
stance, a school board could adopt 
the School Library Bill of Rights 
of the American Association of 
School Librarians. 

“I doubt there are any instances 
of book banning after the adoption 
of SLBR,”’ says Paul Bixler, secretary 
of the American Library Association 
Intellectual Freedom Committee. 
But he adds, ‘The statement is too 
newly adopted for that to be a fair 
test.” 

Here is the text of the School 
Library Bill of Rights as endorsed 
by the Council of the American 
Library Association in July, 1955: 

“School librarians are concerned 
with generating understanding of 
American freedoms and with the 
preservation of these freedoms 
through the development of inform- 
ed and responsible citizens. To this 
end the American Association of 
School Librarians reaffirms the Lv- 
brary Bill of Rights of the Ameri- 
can Library Association and asserts 
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that the responsibility of the school 
library is: 

“To provide materials that will 
enrich and support the curriculum, 
taking into consideration the varied 
interests, abilities, and maturity 
levels of the pupils served; 

“To provide materials that will 
stimulate growth in factual knowl- 
edge, literary appreciation, aesthetic 
values, and ethical standard; 

“To provide a background of in- 
formation which will enable pupils 
to make intelligent judgments in 
their daily life; 

“To provide materials on oppos- 
ing sides of controversial issues so 
that young citizens may develop 
under guidance the practice of criti- 
cal reading and thinking; 

“To provide materials representa- 
tive of the many religious, ethnic, 
and cultural groups and their contri- 
butions to our American heritage; 

“To place principle above person- 
al opinion and reason above preju- 
dice in the selection of materials of 
the highest quality in order to as- 
sure a comprehensive collection ap- 
propriate for the users of the 
library.” 

The freedom to read is a precious 
right: It must be guarded with cour- 
age and understanding. Where our 
school libraries are concerned, we 
might well think on the words with 
which that wise observer of our li- 
brary scene, Henry Seidel Canby, 
concluded his American 
“Actual life seldom tells a story for 
itself which is both true and intel- 
ligible. This is a writer's job, and a 
teacher's opportunity.” © 


Memoir: 
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A Progress Report 


The Curriculum—Then and Now 


RALPH W. TYLER 


In The Elementary School Journal 


odny effort to review the past 
half-century’s development of the 
school curriculum in the United 
States encounters a confusing com- 
plexity. I shall focus attention here 
on some aspects in the development 
of curriculum theory and _ speak 
briefly of three major aspects of the 
curriculum: the formulation of ob- 
jectives, the selection of learning 
experiences, and the organization 
of learning experiences. 

A major step in most theories of 
curriculum development is_ the 
formulation of the educational ob- 
jectives of the school, that is, the 
goals to be attained by its educa- 
tional program. Since the turn of 
the century there have been marked 
changes connected with the formu- 
lation of objectives. 

The dominant educational psy- 
chology in 1900 was based on the 
theory of formal discipline and was 
expressed in terms of “faculty 
psychology.” The objectives of the 
school were stated in terms of the 
faculties to be trained or disciplined 
by proper exercise. Learning experi- 
ences were exercises rich in oppor- 
tunities for memorization, reason- 
ing, and the like. A foreign lan- 
guage, for example, particularly 
Latin, was a superior subject because 
learning it required the exercise of 
memory, while its grammatical 
structure provided the students 
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with exercise in orderly reasoning. 

Educational objectives are now 
couched in behavioral terms. An 
“objective” is a statement of a kind 
of behavior pattern which the 
school seeks to have the student de- 
velop. In the first flush of behav- 
ioral concepts, roughly from 1918 
to 1925, the objectives were com- 
monly stated in highly specific 
terms, such as ability to add two 
and three, ability to use the indefi- 
nite article an, ability to spell 
believe, ability to recall the atomic 
weight of sulphur. 

Since 1935 developments have 
focused largely on educational ob- 
jectives which present a conception 
of generalized behavior. Efforts 
have been directed toward defining 
the kind of behavior implied by 
such general terms as “understand- 
ing,” “applying principles to con- 
crete problems,” and “ability to in- 
terpret reading material,” and to- 
ward indicating the range of con- 
tent to which each kind of behavior 
is to be applied. 


Since a high level of learning is 
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required of people today, a major 
problem in education is to select 
wisely, from all the possible goals, 
the important tasks which the school 
can do well and to concentrate its 
energies effectively. The present 
shift in school objectives is toward 
a more discriminating selection— 
selection of the kinds of learning 
which involve intellectual skills, 
which require sequential experiences 
to reach the necessary level of com- 
petence, and which involve con- 
cepts and principles that-are not ap- 
parent on the surface and for this 
reason are not likely to be learned 
through the guidance of laymen. 
This shift is likely to reduce the 
range of objectives and to diminish 
the emphasis on social adjustment 
and similar goals which fail to 
recognize the importance of indi- 
viduality and individual creativity 
in responding to experience and in 
solving problems. 

The increasing emphasis on un- 
derstanding and thinking as kinds 
of objectives, with lessened stress 
on attitudes and habits as primary 
goals, may help to revive the con- 
ception of the educated man as a 
person who controls his feelings and 
actions in terms of his knowledge 
and thought rather than one who 
simply seeks to express ‘‘acceptable”’ 
attitudes and feelings and to do the 
“proper” thing. This is a shift in 
objectives which will be interesting 
to observe. 

Among the changes taking place 
in the learning experiences provided 
by American schools, the changes in 
prevailing notions of the nature of 
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learning experiences are particularly 
significant. 

At the beginning of this century 
the term “learning experiences’ was 
not used. “Exercises,” “‘assign- 
ments,’ ‘examples, “problems”’ 
were words commonly employed to 
designate the learning tasks set for 
the pupil to do outside the class 
session, while the term “recitation” 
referred to the oral responses ex- 
pected of the pupil in the class. No 
mention was made of the pupils’ 
mental reactions in the class, al- 
though it was made clear that he 
was expected to pay attention, that 
is, to watch and listen to the teach- 
er’s presentations. 

Today, almost all writers on cur- 
riculum use the term “learning ex- 


perience,” and they seek to plan the 


learning situation so as to give 
direction to the experience the stu- 
dent has, that is, to his internal per- 
ception of the situation and his in- 
teraction with it. This requires con- 
sideration of what the learner brings 
to the situation, what it will mean 
to him, and how he is likely to re- 
spond to it mentally, emotionally, 
and in action. Current curriculum 
guides mention such conditions as 
motivation, opportunity for practice, 
guidance of desired behavior, pro- 
vision of satisfaction when desired 
behavior is elicited, and the like. 
The selection of learning experi- 
ences so as to provide for individual 
differences is another respect in 
which changes have taken place in 
the last 50 years. And in the past 
20 years the most typical develop- 
ment found in courses of study to 
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provide for individual differences has 
been the listing of a large number 
of suggested learning experiences, 
from which a teacher may select 
those particularly appropriate for 
his class as a whole or for groups 
or individuals within the class. The 
uniform lesson plan so common 
when I started to teach is almost un- 
known now. Most curriculum 
guides include a discussion of how 
to select, from among the large 
number of learning experiences sug- 
gested in the course of study, those 
which are likely to be most effec- 
tive for pupils with varying back- 
grounds and abilities. 

When we come to speak of the 
organization of learning experi- 
ences, we must refer to the pur- 
pose of such organization. This 
purpose is to maximize the cumula- 
tive effect of the large number of 
learning experiences required to 
develop complex behavior patterns. 
Three criterions are commonly con- 
sidered necessary for a well-organ- 
ized curriculum: continuity,  se- 
quence, and integration. 

“Continuity” refers to the re- 
iteration of the desired behavior 
through the many learning experi- 
ences used. “Sequence” refers to the 
gradation of the learning so that 
each experience not only builds on, 
but goes beyond, previous experi- 
ences in order to require a higher 
level of skill or a broader or deeper 
degree of understanding. “Integra- 
tion” refers to the practice of re- 
lating what the student is learning 
in one field to what he is learning at 
about the same time in other fields. 
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A broader and deeper understand- 
ing is facilitated by comprehending 
the relation among the various con- 
cepts, facts, and principles being 
studied, and a more adequate com- 
mand of basic skills is achieved as 
the relation of these skills to one 
another is seen. 

One surprising fact about cur- 
riculum development in the last 50 
years has been the limited attention 
given to the theory of curriculum 
organization. Other than the com- 
mon-sense notions of the three 
criterions mentioned above and of 
such rule-of-thumb principles as 
“learning experiences should pro- 
ceed from that which is known to 
that which is unknown, from the 
simple to the complex, from the 
easy to the difficult,” no new formu- 
lations have been made since the 
time of Herbart and of James. This 
is an area crying for substantial 
theory to be tested in practice and 
to provide a guide 'for practice. 

At the more specific level, de- 
velopments in reading and in the 
foreign languages are the ones 
which have been most marked. In 
reading, continuity and sequence 
are commonly achieved through 
carefully controlled vocabulary de- 
velopment, new words being added 
gradually and systematically, and 
through the control of sentence 
structure in reading materials, be- 
ginning with simple declarative 
sentences and moving gradually to 
compound and complex ones. Inte- 
gration is sought both by relating 
the reading material to the common 
activities of the children and by 
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introducing work-type reading in 
other subjects on a gradual basis. A 
similar scheme of organization is 
commonly followed in the teaching 
of foreign languages. 

The problem of integration, that 
is, how to relate learning experi- 
ences to enable the student to see 
the connection between what he is 
learning in one field and what he is 
learning in another, has been at- 
tacked most frequently 
changes in curriculum structure. 

As an example, in 1900, the ele- 
mentary curriculum was composed 
of 10 or more specific subjects like 
reading, writing, spelling, arithme- 
tic, geography, history, nature study, 
hygiene, music, and drawing. Now, 
the typical course of study includes 
reading and the language arts, arith- 
metic, science, fine arts, health. This 
reduction in the number of sub- 
jects has been accomplished by 
building a closely related series of 
learning experiences in language, in 
which reading, writing, and spell- 
ing are involved; in social studies, 
where geography and history are in- 
terrelated; and in the fine arts, 
where music, drawing, and printing 
are brought together. 

This brief review of some of the 
changes in the curriculum of the 
American schools during the past 50 
years has only touched the high 
spots and it has not presented pos- 
sible explanations for the kinds of 
changes noted. It is probable that 
some of these developments can be 
understood in terms of the tasks 
which the American schools were 
facing at these different periods 
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and in terms of the prevailing psy- 
chological ideas which school lead- 
ers found when they sought assis- 
tance from scholars in attacking 
critical school problems. 

- Throughout the 50 years the 
schools have been pressed by con- 
tinuing conditions which create 
critical problems that cannot be 
solved without further curriculum 
developments. The first of these is 
the rapid change in technological 
development and social life, which 
requires a continually increasing 
level of education on the part of our 
people. The second is the increasing 
proportion of children and youth 
who are sent to the schools for edu- 
cation. The third is the dislocation 
in other educational institutions— 
the home, the church, the neighbor- 
hood—which rapid social change 
has engendered. 

The educational needs of today 
and the immediate future are great- 
er than ever before. American edu- 
cation has done an amazing job in 
getting almost all children and 
youth into school and providing 
schools for this immense number. 
The time has come, however, to 
recognize realistically the magnitude 
of the job; to identify the objectives 
the schools can best attain; to en- 
courage the home, the church, and 
other institutions to undertake the 
tasks appropriate to them; to de- 
vise learning experiences clearly 
relevant to the school’s proper ob- 
jectives; and to work out an or- 
ganization of the curriculum which 
aids the students in attaining a high 
level of educational competence. © 
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Class Structure and Parental Attitude Reflected in 


Secondary-School Education and 
Selection in England 


PHiLip E. VERNON 


In The Educational Forum 


Hbow should we organize our 
secondary education so as to ensure 
that pupils in their ‘teens will get 
the kind of schooling which most 
fully develops their intellectual po- 
tentialities? Every civilized country 
asks this question, and most of 
them appear to be very doubtful 
whether they have yet found the 
right answer. 

England’s system is as different 
as it could be from that in the 
United States. As I describe the 
English system it is not with any 
intention of advocating its adoption 
elsewhere (though it does have its 
strengths as well as weaknesses), 
but rather because what I say may 
help American educators to see 
some of their problems in a fresh 
light. 

To understand the English sys- 
tem we must view it historically. A 
century ago the only advanced edu- 
cation was provided by the so-called 
public boarding schools (Eton, 
Winchester, etc.) and the Founda- 
tion grammar schools—an educa- 
tion centered around the classics, 
whose object was to train men for 
the universities and the church. 
Apart from a few poor scholars, 
only the sons of the wealthy upper 
and middle classes could attend 
these schools. For the vast masses, 
education was a charity provided by 
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the churches and other voluntary 
bodies; indeed the provision of 
schooling by the state was violently 
opposed until the reforms of 1870 
and 1902. Under the monitorial 
system, huge classes were taught at 
minimum cost and with a minimum 
of trained staff. The curriculum was 
confined almost wholly to the 3 R’s, 
together with moral instruction 
which emphasized the virtues of 
hard work and of keeping to one’s 
proper station in life. 

Naturally the picture has changed 
a great deal since the introduction 
of universal, compulsory schools 
from five to 12, later 14, and now 
15 years. But the hierarchial struc- 
ture of independent schools, state- 
maintained grammar schools, tech- 
nical and secondary modern schools 
—closely linked with the social 
class structure—is still very pro- 
nounced. 

The independent schools charge 
high fees; entry is by competitive 
examination and the pupils mostly 
come from private preparatory 
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schools. Pupils stay on until 18 or 
19 and enter the universities, pre- 
ferably Oxford or Cambridge. Most 
professional and upper business- 
class parents feel that they are los- 
ing face if they cannot send their 
children to one of these schools, 
and a “public” or independent- 
school education is still a consider- 
able asset in admission to higher 
executive posts, including civil 
service administration and army, 
navy, or air force commissions. 

Next in the hierarchy come the 
state-supported grammar schools 
run by the Local Education Authori- 
ties, entry to which depends on 
passing the notorious ‘11 plus ex- 
amination.” These schools were set 
up after the 1902 Act of Parlia- 
ment. At first these schools follow- 
ed the same academic curriculum as 
their prototypes, but modern lan- 
guages soon displaced the previous- 
ly dominant classics, and nowadays 
science courses occupy many. These 
schools have high prestige because 
a grammar-school education is al- 
most essential for university en- 
trance and for the professions, and, 
indeed, for teaching, nursing, and 
most higher clerical jobs. 

The great majority of middle- 
class parents regard it as a social 
disgrace if their children fail to 
gain a place in any grammar school ; 
and a majority of upper working- 
class parents likewise refuse to re- 
gard any education not given in a 
grammar school as “secondary.” 

Fifty percent of the population 
thus are competing for schools 
which will take only 20 percent. 
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Hence the tremendous pressure on 
children to ‘‘pass the 11 plus,” and 
the current controversies over sec- 
ondary-school selection. 

"Technical, commercial, and art 
schools also are available. Entry to 
these also is competitive, but for the 
most part they get the next slice of 
the ability range, after the grammar 
schools have had the pick. How- 
ever, the climate of public opinion 
is changing, with the realization of 
the country’s need for more tech- 
nologists and technicians, and we 
may expect the numbers, and the 
prestige, of such schools to rise in 
the next few years. 


PUPILS STAY LONGER 


We are left now with roughly 
three-quarters of the population 
who fail to gain entry to any of 
these selective schocls. “Higher 
Grade” schools for supplementing 
the purely elementary education pro- 
vided by the church and state 
schools began in the 1890's, and 
from 1902 onward these have de- 
veloped as senior or central schools 
in populous areas. Some of these 
senior schools undertook excellent 
experimental programs among their 
older pupils. With the passing of 
the 1944 Act, such schools have 
been rechristened “secondary mod- 
ern’’ schools, and pupils stay on till 
15. 

In intention there was to be 
parity between these and other sec- 
ondary schools—grammar or techni- 
cal. But the modern schools still 
suffer from the stigma of cheap 
education for the poor, and—as 
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their pupils are predominantly 
lower working-class—both middle 
and upper working-class parents 
tend to despise them. Nevertheless, 
some of these modern schools, un- 
trammeled by external examination 
requirements, have developed broad 
and attractive curriculums with 
technical, commercial, artistic, agri- 
cultural, or other biases. Many of 
them have admirable modern build- 
ings and equipment. But others are 
still housed in the worst kind of 
“slum” school. In far too many the 
pupils come from homes uncon- 
cerned about, or opposed to, edu- 
cation. They have been dubbed fail- 
ures, are bored and rebellious, and 
the school does little to stimulate 
their interest. 

The selection procedure which 
leads to the “11 plus examination” 
and entrance to the state-supported 
grammar schools has led to consid- 
erable controversy. So important is 
the examination to children’s ca- 
reers, and so widely criticized by 
teachers as well as by disgruntled 
parents, politicians, and the press, 
that it has been the topic of a tre- 
mendous volume of research. 

The non-English critic will na- 
turally ask why we cling to this 
antiquated system, and there are 
plenty of English critics, too, who 
attack both selection and the gram- 
mar schools. The reasons are partly 
historical: The independent schools 
and the state-provided modern 
schools are legacies of the past, and 
the Local Authority grammar and 
technical schools represent attempts 
to adapt this system to the needs 
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of a more democratic and techno- 
logical age. Any change must be 
gradual if it is to win public ac- 
ceptance. The staff, the buildings, 
the administrative system, and the 
parents cannot be converted to a 
more logical reorganization over- 
night. 

Class prejudice plays a large part. 
The predominately conservative 
middle and upper working classes, 
do not like their children mixing, es- 
pecially during the adolescent years, 
with lower working-class children. 
The selection system allows them to 
preserve their values and mores in 
the grammar and _ independent 
schools. At the same time it allows 
some degree of social mobility, since 
it assimilates quite large numbers 
of the brightest and most responsi- 
ble lower-class children who do 
gain entrance at 11-plus. But the 
middle-class bitterly opposes any 
move which would further increase 
class-mixing. The Trades Unions 
and the Labour party naturally take 
the opposite viewpoint and advo- 
cate the comprehensive school— 
somewhat along American lines— 
both because it would obviate the 
need for selection and would help to 
break down class barriers. 

Under these circumstances, it is 
only too easy for any arguments 
put forward by educationists or 
psychologists in favor of, or against, 
the present system to consist of 
rationalizations, based on uncon- 
scious prejudices. Nevertheless there 
is probably some truth in the claim 
that streaming by ability, which 
segregates the brighter children in 
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schools with high intellectual tradi- 
tions and ideas, and teaches them 
in smaller classes with better-quali- 
fied teachers, does help to bring on 
pupils more rapidly. It is com- 
monly stated that English grammar- 
school products, on entry to uni- 
versity, are two years ahead of their 
American counterparts—that is in- 
tellectually; their relative social im- 
maturity is also admitted. 


SLOWER PACE 

Equally it is likely to be true that 
a slower pace, with less stress on 
homework and examinations, suits 
the majority of average and duller 
secondary pupils, though at the 
same time this means that any “late 
developers” (and they do exist, 
though more rarely than parents 
suppose) may get caught in the 
system and never have the chance to 
show their true merits. 

We have experimental proof that 
performance on intelligence, as 
well as dchievement, tests tends to 
be raised by attendance at the better 
grammar schools and to drop rela- 
tively, or fail to increase so rapidly, 
in the less stimulating modern 
schools. It is this “stereotyping ef- 
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fect” of the kind of schooling re- 
ceived which seems to constitute the 
major defects of selection at such 
an early age as 11 or even seven 
years. Greater flexibility, or ease of 
transfer up or down, can of course 
be attained when all pupils attend 
a common school. Yet at the same 
time the tremendous value of the 
intellectual atmosphere, the cultural 
traditions, and the character training 
provided by the selective schools 
should not be lightly discarded. 
There is no space here to discuss 
the broader problems of streaming, 
whether it makes the dull depressed 
and the bright conceited, whether it 
is undemocratic, and so on. There 
are many arguments and few facts. 
But it is well to recall a finding 
which has been pointed out by cer- 
tain students of these matters—that 
in general the school has far less 
effect on pupils’ social and moral 
attitudes than do the home and 
other out-of-school influences. In 
England, as in other countries, the 
organization of secondary schooling 
largely reflects the class structure 
and attitudes of the parents, and 
reforms will not be effected by mere 
logical theorizing. . 


Education News from Other Countries 


© Switzerland: The department of education, Geneva, has 
officially reintroduced handwork into the primary school 
curriculums. It has also taken steps to reserve playgrounds 
for children since the present volume of traffic prevents 
children from playing in the streets. 

e France: An institute for the study and prevention of 
overwork was set up in Paris in 1957. A special section was 
devoted to the problems of overwork by children and stu- 


dents. 
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A Basic Issue in Democratic Education 


Thought Guidance without Thought Control 


ERNEST E. BAYLES 


In Progressive Education 


De question of indoctrination 
in American education has been an 
issue for many years. Educators have 
been distinctly concerned with the 
problem and many have sought to 
do something about it. For a demo- 
cratically committed nation, the is- 
sue is a real one; so real, in fact, 
that, whether clearly recognized or 
not, it repeatedly, persistently, and 
in various and sundry ways appears 
and reappears to plague those who 
are responsible for carrying forward 
the educational enterprise. 

Educational writers have defined 
indoctrination differently. I do not 
wish to enter into this controversy. 
For the purposes of this paper, in- 
doctrination is the use of classroom 
instruction for the purpose of foster- 
ing, promoting, or advocating cer- 
tain predetermined loyalties, beliefs, 
or convictions: whether such be 
good, be bad, or be indifferent. It 
may be a consciously overt attempt, 
a less clearly recognized effort, or a 
decidedly vague yet distinctly real 
tendency. 

Varied as may be the views on in- 
doctrination of such educational 
writers as Bode, Dewey, Counts, 
Newlon, Childs, Kilpatrick, Pitten- 
ger, Hullfish, and Rugg, I have no 
reason whatever to doubt the sin- 
cerity of each person’s belief in 
democracy. As far as I have any 
knowledge, all of them have wished 
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to promote the democratic commit- 
ment of this nation as much as I 
do. Whatever differences may exist 
seem to be wholly in terms of what 
such commitment is taken to mean 
educationally. 

Yet somewhat different, perhaps 
decidedly different from all the 
others, is the stand taken by Kil- 
patrick. Kilpatrick holds that there 
shall be no indoctrination whatever, 
but that school children all along 
the way and as they become matura- 
tionally ready shall be given oppor- 
tunity to face the problems of man- 
kind and think out the answers. In 
full accord do I accompany Kil- 
patrick to this point. But he stops 
there and that seems to be too soon. 
What constitutes thinking? And 
how do we know when the outcome 
of our thought processes are good 
and when they are not? In other 
words, what constitutes able 
thought, and when is our thinking 
not so? All of us do some thinking 
once in a while. Sometimes we do 
well and sometimes not so well. 
How can we know when we are 
doing which? To that question I 
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find no answer in Kilpatrick. And 
Kilpatrick is far from alone in that 
regard. 

Thus, we reach the crux of the 
problem of indoctrination, one of 
the most vital problems in demo- 
cratic education. How can a teacher 
criticize and guide pupil thinking, 
yet avoid indoctrination? If we are 
to teach children /ow to think, we 
simply have to make them aware of 
when they are thinking well and 
when poorly. However, when we 
have nothing more than agreement 
with our own thought processes as 
the criterion for judgment on what 
is good thinking and what is bad, 
then we are being as authoritarian 
and dictatorial as the least benign 
of despots. 


THE PROBLEM 

The real question is, how can we 
judge, when a pupil’s conclusions 
are not in agreement with ours, 
whether he is thinking vot as well 
as we, or whether he is outdoing 
us? The latter is indeed a possibil- 
ity. Moreover, although we seldom 
think of it, the same question 
should arise in our minds when 
pupils come to agreement with us. 
Are we all thinking as well as we 
should, or should we stay at it un- 
til we all do better? Just how, any 
way, shall we know when we have 
done well enough? 

An absolutist will answer, 
“When our conclusions are in 
agreement with, or correspond to, 
the thoughts of God or the laws of 
the universe.” But, if we do not 
know for sure what those thoughts 
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or laws are, how can we know 
when we have secured agreement or 
correspondence? All of you can 
well see, I expect, in what kind of 
predicament we would place a bas- 
ketball referee if we would speak 
similarly to him as to his basis for 
refereeing a game. 

What we must do to avoid com- 
plete chaos in connection with 
something no more complex than a 
game of basketball is, and has been, 
entirely clear to all of us. We 
simply decide beforehand on a set 
of rules—criterions which shall be 
used by a referee in judging right 
and wrong—and agree for the time 
being to be governed by them, co- 
ercively if necessary. These rules 
are taken, until further considera- 
tion, as the basis for determining 
good or bad, right or wrong. 

In like manner, we can set up 
rules or criterions for determining 
truth or falsity. And with it all we 
are satisfying the democratic prin- 
ciple—a principle which sets up 
what shall be considered proper 
relations among persons—of equal- 
ity of opportunity to participate in 
making decisions and equality of 
obligation to carry them out. 

If our definition of democracy 
means anything, it means that in 
democratic classrooms neither teach- 
er nor pupils shall be entirely free 
to think as they themselves choose 
or wish to think. All are equally 
bound to abide by previously estab- 
lished criterions, determined either 
by their own agreements or by 
those of a jurisdictional group of 
which they are a part. 
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If to some of you this sounds 
chaotic, please be reminded that 
that is the way it is being done, and 
has long been done, whether you 
like it or not. Actually, it is our 
only way to avoid chaos, as our il- 
lustration from basketball has 
shown. Not always are we demo- 
cratic in determining what the rules 
shall be, but in all cases the rulers 
have been set up by human agen- 
cies. It is very true that, in myriads 
of particular cases, the human par- 
ticipants deemed that they were set- 
ting up criterions or rules in ac- 
cord with those of God or of uni- 
versal law. But, as is often said, 
that is what they thought. 


FORM OF ACTION 


What has just been said, it 
should be noted, has dealt only 
with requirements which have to do 
with actions, even though many of 
the actions may be essentially men- 
tal. Following out a given thought- 
line and reaching the conclusion 
which it entails is a form of action. 
But it is also highly important to 
note that ”o participant—no one re- 
quired to follow a particular line of 
action, be it mental or otherwise— 
is required to like it. 

Even though a given thought-line 
may, under given circumstances, be 
decided on as a correct one and the 
one which must be followed, no one 
is required democratically to believe 
that it is what should have been 
adopted. For heretics, the way is 
always open to seek adherents for 
their heresy and to labor for re- 
opening the question. This the 
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teacher of a democratic classroom 
should always keep in mind and 
keep before the minds of his pupils. 
Hence, the question is always in 
order whether, when, and how 
previously adopted criterions for 
criticism or rectitude should be 
modified or rescinded and, as time 
goes on, both criterions and the 
fruits of those criterions are con- 
structed and reconstructed. Stability 
is achieved—relative stability—but 
the way is continually open, and 
pertinaciously held open, for 
change—change to a new basis on 
which, until further change, a new 
stability can be maintained. 

In closing, I would like to point 
out that I have refrained from say- 
ing at this time what criterions I 
believe should be adopted for dis- 
tinguishing between good and bad, 
right and wrong, or true and false. 
Such criterions, it seems, would de- 
pend on time, place, and circum- 
stance. Moreover, I have found that 
to introduce the further question at 
this point confuses the issue. 

I want here to make it emphatic 
that it is not what criterions are 
adopted that make guidance and 
criticism democratic. It is the fact 
of adoption of criterions, whatever 
they may be, and agreement to be 
bound by them. This is what makes 
criticism work in all ways, including 
teacher as well as pupils, and there- 
by fulfills our commitment to de- 
mocracy. Whether a decision is 
democratically achieved and demo- 
cratically followed is one thing. 
Whether it is wise, just, or right 
is quite another. . 











Times, like Children, Change 


Influence of Early Childhood—A Reappraisal 


HarRotp H. PUNKE 


In The National Elementary Principal 


pa the last half century or so, 
the years of early childhood have 
been spotlighted as the time that 
essentially shapes the habits and 
characteristics of later life. As a 
reaction to the era when we thought 
a child could easily “outgrow” early 
neglect, this focus on the first six 
years has had a salutary effect. 

But the pendulum often swings 
from one extreme to the other. In 
recent years, it has seemed that the 
emphasis on early childhood has 
caused us to overlook somewhat the 
importance of subsequent years, to 
forget that we live in a changing 
world which cannot stand still in 
the way it influences and shapes our 
lives. 

This does not mean that the years 
of early childhood are unimportant. 
They are important. But when ideas 
reach boom proportions, it is time 
that they be reappraised. This is as 
true of ideas concerning child de- 
velopment as it is of ideas concern- 
ing wonder drugs, atomic power, or 
world government. So, let us make 
a reappraisal of the early childhood 
boom. A reevaluation of our con- 
cepts about it is essential to keep 
us in step with the long-range 
growth and development of our cul- 
ture. 

The tendency to focus attention 
on the first six years of childhood 
has arisen quite naturally during the 
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last half century. For one thing, 
there has been the deep concern 
within our society for the indi- 
vidual who is weak, less competent, 
or less developed. Children have 
become a focal point of this concern 
and many have been the forward- 
looking efforts to protect them, nur- 
ture their growth, and help them 
prepare to take care of themselves. 
Another fact is the emergence near 
the turn of the century of child psy- 
chology as a systematic field of in- 
quiry. Numerous studies have ap- 
peared on the early development of 
children, some of which have placed 
great emphasis on the importance 
of early experience as determining 
what happens in later life—regard- 
ing habit formation, emotional sta- 
bility, interest patterns, and other 
background for learning. 

The focus on early childhood also 
has found reinforcement in some of 
the traditional mores of society. 
Note, for example, crisp epigrams 
like these: “As the twig is bent, so 
grows the tree,” or “Give me the 
child up to the age of six and I 
will build up the church.” Through 
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such oft-quoted clichés, concepts 
are often perpetuated beyond the 
point of their original validity. 

Several recent developments in 
American society point to other 
forces which may have been over- 
looked in the midst of our current 
emphasis on the first six years as a 
determiner of personality and life 
patterns. These factors constitute a 
stronger influence for changing im- 
pressions and attitudes of early 
childhood than was present some 
two generations ago. 

One such development stems 
from the advent of mass higher 
education. An increasing percentage 
of Americans now go through high 
school and on into college. From 
this experience, the nation’s youth 
are finding their physical, emo- 
tional, and intellectual horizons ex- 
tended and challenged, and often 
are modifying their earlier goals in 
the light of later experience. 

Along with the extension of edu- 
cational opportunities there has also 
been a change in the content of edu- 
cational experience. Most college 
students and many high-school stu- 
dents now study the psychology of 
personal and group adjustments. 
They learn how habits are formed 
and modified, something about the 
role that aims or goals may play in 
life, and the importance of setting 
goals which seem within reach; and 
how to evaluate their own intellec- 
tual and emotional capacities in the 
light of possible goals. 

Testimony to this trend, as well 
as stimulation of it, is evident in 
the appearance of the large number 
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of brochures and bulletins intended 
for high-school students which have 
been published in the last decade. 
These materials deal with such mat- 
ters as personal and vocational ad- 
justment, civic responsibility, plan- 
ning for marriage and home life, 
and budgeting time and other re- 
sources. Many present-day text- 
books used in our schools—pre- 
pared by better-qualified authors 
than those of two generations ago 
—deal realistically with subjects of 
this kind. 

It would be naive to act as if 
such materials have no influence in 
stimulating teenagers to modify the 
personalities which they developed 
during their first six years. 

Related to these changes in high- 
school and college offerings are the 
guidance and counseling programs 
which have sprung up in many 
schools and colleges, churches, and 
public employment agencies. Pro- 
grams of this type are intended to 
help young people make a realistic 
evaluation of their present and po- 
tential status in our society; learn to 
overcome some of the bad habits, 
as well as emotional and attitude 
handicaps which they acquired dur- 
ing their earlier years; and esti- 
mate what the future may offer as 
judged by recent trends in Ameri- 
can and world cultures. These ef- 
forts may greatly modify the per- 
sonality developments of previous 
years. 
Another force of significance in 
making later years more influential 
is the development of an increas- 
ingly varied occupational world. To- 
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day it is the exception, instead of 
the rule, when children pursue the 
same occupation as their parents. 
The kind of vocational learning 
which a young child might have 
gained from his parents in the 
America of a half century ago has 
no parallel today. Working patterns 
learned in childhood may have little 
resemblance to adult vocational life. 

And in the midst of this highly 
diversified vocational setting there 
has been introduced one rather 
universal factor which tends to sep- 
arate young 
adulthood even further from early 
childhood. This is the prospect of 
military service, faced by most of 
the male youth and perhaps by an 
increasing percentage of the fe- 
males. In uniform the individual ex- 
periences a way of life and even 
habits of thought which are quite 
apart from those found in the lives 
of most Americans before 1940. 

During recent times, our prosper- 
ing economy has provided more and 
more Americans the wherewithal to 
travel and thus broaden their 
early experiences. The learnings and 
influences on personality which re- 
sult from travel are felt primarily 
by persons who are more mature 
than children of preschool age. 
Reading stories about other lands, 
insofar as six-year-olds are able to 
read and do read such stories, is 
probably rather mild as a person- 
ality-forming influence as compared 
with the impact on the older indi- 
vidual who actually visits foreign 
countries. 

Adults in this midcentury are 
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also being subjected to the very 
real influences of mass communica- 
tion. Consider, for example, the 
extensive circulation of books, pop- 
ular magazines, and newspapers. 
Think, too, of radio and TV pro- 
grams, most of which are geared to 
people over six years of age. 
Through these media, the individual 
is subject to a barrage of stimu- 
lations which are undeniably im- 
portant in their effects on thought 
and action. 

All these developments which 
point to the growing influence of 
the post-childhood period are key- 
ed to the fact that the world is 
changing. And as the process of so- 
cial change continues, it will be- 
come even more important to see 
the impact of post-childhood ex- 
periences. The early years will be- 
come a decreasing proportion of the 
total range of experience which one 
might expect his life as a whole to 
encompass. Moreover, the average 
life longer. 
Hence, most people will have more 
years subsequent to early childhood 
during which their habits and per- 
sonalities may change than was true 
of former generations. 

When learning, adjustment, and 
development are regarded as life- 
long processes, one should not ex- 
aggerate the importance of the ini- 
tial segment of life. As our society 
becomes more and more complex 
and more diversified, every one of 
us will find himself the product of 
many influences—molded by his 
adolescence and adulthood, as well 
as by his early childhood. * 
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They Bit the Apple Together 





An Experiment in Undergraduate Thinking 


JuLius SEELYE BIXLER 


In AAUP Bulletin 


7 [ | EN teacher bites student or 
even when student bites teacher it is 
hardly worth a headline. But when 
they bite together at the apple of 
knowledge and have a shared feel- 
ing of ecstasy over its taste, there /s 
news in the academic world. 

Not long ago a group of stu- 
dents came into my office with the 
light, if not of battle, at least of a 
great crusade, in their eyes. It soon 
turned out that the crusade had to 
do with an experimental course re- 
cently made a voluntary part of the 
curriculum. The students were 
afraid it was going to be dropped, 
and they had come in to register a 
vigorous protest. 

A few days later a memorandum 
appeared from the faculty members 
who had conducted this same 
course. In it they affirmed that they 
had gained from it new ideas about 
teaching, that they had enjoyed the 
experiences thoroughly, and_ that 
they hoped others might have a 
chance to participate next year. 

What is the course that has 
aroused this feeling? It is called 
“Problems in Creative Thinking,” 
and is offered by five members of 
the faculty—from the departments 
of biology, mathematics, history, 
art, and philosophy. The students 
are limited to 15. They must make 
special application for the course 
and be accepted but they need not 
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have an outstanding school record. 

Each of the units continues for 
six weeks. The faculty members at- 
tend nearly all of the sessions, but 
they keep unobtrusively in the back- 
ground. They do not even try to 
say what the course is about or 
what the procedures should be, but 
do make it clear that they are ready 
to act as consultants when needed. 

When the unit on biology began 
the professor presented three prob- 
lematic situations in science to in- 
dicate the type of inquiry that might 
well be considered. He then put the 
class into a state of complete con- 
fusion by placing a jug of cider on 
the desk with the comment: ‘There 
it is; now make your own problem.” 

The class replied with what the 
books on psychology would all 
“random responses.’” They had no 
idea what to say or do, and they 
spent the hour in more or less aim- 
less discussion. But the next day 
they noticed that bubbles had begun 
to appear. This raised: the question 
of gases, their cause and control, 
and this in turn introduced the prob- 
lem of changes brought about by 
temperature and other factors in the 
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Soon the students 
were in the laboratory trying to de- 
vise experiments that would enable 
measure differences in 
acidity and sugar content, and ask- 
ing themselves about both laboratory 
techniques and the “facts of life’ 
that had never occurred to them be- 
fore. 

After some days and a little re- 
search, they discovered that they 
were repeating Pasteur’s famous ex- 
periments on fermentation. This 
started them reading on develop- 
ments since Pasteur’s day and ask- 
ing about the ways in which mod- 
ern knowledge would have helped 
him. 


environment. 


them to 


TOO SHORT 
Thus the course developed during 
the period. It proved far too short, 


but it did at least give the students 
a few new ideas about themselves 
and their approach to scientific 
problems, as well as a limited 
amount of knowledge of one of the 
sciences. 


The other units were developed 
in similar fashion, with a com- 
pletely unconventional approach. 
But in each of these the random 
responses were fewer and the con- 
centrated attack got underway more 
quickly. 

Strikingly, for the final unit—in 
philosophy—the class decided that 
it would analyze the methods and 
conclusions of the other four units. 
Why, for example, in each unit did 
the class accept some suggestions 
and reject others? When is a 
hypothesis fruitful and ‘‘working,” 
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and what do we mean by hypothesis 
in the first place? What is the proc- 
ess we call “‘verification’’? What is 
evidence? What is fact? What are 
the various scientific methods, and 
when do they use induction or de- 
duction ? 

With the help of a few sugges- 
tions from the instructor, this six 
weeks turned into a course in logic, 
all the more thorough and ‘“‘disci- 
plinary’” because the students from 
their own experience had begun to 
see that the problems were genuine. 


FRESH QUALITY 

Now, quite clearly, this kind of 
intellectual approach would not 
work everywhere. But as one small 
part of a college curriculum, this 
course seems to me to have shown 
its merits. Its freshness and its ex- 
perimental quality caught the stu- 
dents’ interest from the start. As 
they remarked when they came in 
to talk to me, the usual way is for 
the teacher to announce: “This is 
where we are going, what we are to 
do, and why.” But here, these mat- 
ters had been left to the students 
themselves, and the result was that 
they gained insight into their own 
intellectual habits that might not 
have come in any other way. 

The interdivisional nature of the 
course, with material ranging from 
art to biology, gave them also a 
corrective for the compartmentalized 
quality of much of our college 
work. The unity of the stream of 
experience came alive for them. 

When the course is given again 
next year, other departments will be 
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drawn on, but the attempt will be 
made to have the humanities, the 
physical sciences, and the social sci- 
ences represented as before. 

A few conclusions about what 
was achieved may be offered. First, 
these students were at least intro- 
duced to the difficult art of asking 
the right questions. Second, they 
won a sense of the importance of 
fact. Third, they learned about the 
general ideas to which facts point 
and by which they are classified and 
made manageable. They learned 
also about the growing edge of logic 
which reaches out after new facts 
and binds them together with the 
old in a network of coherent rela- 
tionships. 

BENEFITS CITED 

Finally, since much of the work 
was done through conversation, the 
class gained some conception of the 
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social nature of thought. One can- 
not help hoping that the experience 
will lead its members to look up for 
themselves those superlatively great 
conversations of ancient history, the 
dialogues of Plato, to see how what 
philosophers have called “dialectic” 
illustrates the passage of thought 
at its surest and best. For even the 
loneliest thinker must converse. 
When we analyze our conceptions, 
we talk to ourselves if to no one 
else. As Socrates knew, the most ac- 
curate and comprehensive defini- 
tions come from group efforts to 
bring out the essential and perma- 
nent in our fleeting impressions. 
With definitions once established, 
Socrates showed how thought ad- 
vances, as does a conversation, from 
scattered facts to generally accepted 
ideas, and then back again to new 
facts and the effort to fit them to the 
old. . 


@ Real intelligence is a creative use of knowledge, not 
merely an accumulation of facts. The slow thinker who can 
finally come up with an idea of his own is more important - 
to the world than a walking encyclopedia who hasn't learn- 
ed how to use the information productively —D. Kenneth 
Winebrenner in Argonaut. 

@ Some people become lost in thought only because it is 
unfamiliar territory—From Business Briefs. 

@ The real, uncoerced zest for learning goes out of educa- 
tion when it is reduced to a routine transmittal of pre- 
digested information.—Harold C. Case, Boston University. 
@ Most of us carry our own stumbling block around with 
us. We camouflage it with a hat—From Healthways. 

@ Sometimes when we stop to think before we speak, it 
doesn’t sound any smarter than if we had blurted it out in 
the first place.-—Maurice Seitter in Quotes. 
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Blacklisting Does Not Serve Education 


Indirect Censorship 


H. GORDON HULLFISH 


In Educational Leadership 
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eS an issue of the Saturday Re- 
view last winter appeared ‘an ar- 
ticle, “Sometimes Good Things Are 
Free,” by Thomas E. Cooney. Says 
Mr. Cooney: ‘Just about every day's 
mail brings to the desk of a school 
superintendent, a principal, or a 
classroom teacher some kind of 
book, pamphlet, or chart designed 
to show that Western civilization 
would grind to a halt if it were not 
for the starry-eyed efforts of the 
folks who produce plastic covers for 
push buttons and the like. Taking 
advantage of the fact that modern 
theories of education are hospitable 
to ‘units of work’ on_ subjects 
which, like transportation and com- 
munication, cut traditional 
subject-matter lines, many of these 
private organizations now offer such 
units completely tailored to class- 
room use. 


across 


Cooney illustrates his point by 
reference to differing types of unit 
offerings. He does not write of 
this development in an approving 
manner, although, as his title sug- 
gests, he admits that some good 
may appear in 
materials.” 


these ‘‘selfinterest 

As he sees it, educators maintain 
a healthy skepticism toward these 
offerings. They operate under a pro- 
motto, “Let 
beware’’ and, generally, are “alert 
and steadfast in protecting their pu- 


tective the receiver 
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pils from advertising, propaganda, 
and indoctrination.” 

The simple and direct way to 
deal with the problem of free ma- 
terials, of course, is to make use of 
the round file which is emptied 
daily. A plausible case can be made 
for this solution. The producers of 
the material are, in the name of 
education, seeking a special adver- 
tising outlet, one which, if it can 
be exploited, will repay the invest- 
ment many times. They should not 
be given access to the classroom, to 
a captive audience, with teachers 
asked to serve as middle-men for 
the wearers of gray flannel suits. 


FALLS SHORT 

This solution is too easy, how- 
ever. It does nothing to meet the 
basic issue, the education of young 
people. Education is not, from the 
standpoint of the learner, a matter 
of accepting as true everything en- 
countered within the classoom. Nor 
is it, from the standpoint of the 
teacher, a matter of presenting as 
true everything printed within the 
field Yet, so 


in which he works. 
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close has it come at times to repre- 
senting these conceptions, it is small 
wonder that many within the cul- 
ture make no distinction between 
education, advertising, propaganda, 
and indoctrination. Those who pro- 
duce these materials may in all hon- 
esty, if naively, believe themselves 
engaged in an important education- 
al undertaking. 

To refuse to use free materials at 
all, or to use only those materials 
which have been judged to be good 
after a process of screening, will do 
nothing to change the underlying 
educational conceptions which have 
led to their.development. We may 
succeed only in getting better ma- 
terials to serve bad ends. 

The classroom should be a place 
where reflective activity occurs. It 
should not be a place of mere ab- 
sorption. Whatever goes forward 
within it should go forward mean- 
ingfully. Education is a process in 
which meanings are ordered and 
organized, examined and evaluated, 
accepted and rejected, believed in 
and reconstructed. It is never a 
process of unquestioned acceptance. 


TERMS STATED 


All that we think of as the “re- 
quired materials” of the classroom 
have to meet these tests, if educa- 
tion, rather than training, is our in- 
terest. Free materials should be ad- 
mitted, therefore, on the same 
terms. If their motives show at a 
glance, this is a fact to be establish- 
ed through study. If they have been 
produced more subtly, this, too, 
may be discovered. In either in- 
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stance, young people will learn, as 
they should always be learning, to 
examine ideas in terms of the claims 
they make. Where educative condi- 
tions prevail, ideas are asked to 
make good and are given the chance 
to do so. They are not honored 
merely because they look good. 

No materials, free or otherwise, 
should be used simply as filler, as 
busy work. When used, they should 
bear on the work in hand, should 
promise to advance understanding. 
They should have, in short, an 
educative function. Thus, the most 
flagrant efforts at propagandizing, 
if they challenge ideas and compel 
a reconstruction of what has been 
believed, may be better educative 
materials than those which present 
sterilized information. 


NEEDS WATCHING 

The excessive care to censor what 
may be read, viewed, or experi- 
enced may seem, at first blush, a 
proper function of the educator. 
But this reaction needs to be watch- 
ed. It may lead to the production 
of sterilized minds. 

This is a fact that is lost neither 
on those who make free materials 
available nor on those who try to 
keep others from reading books they 
don’t like. We shall not serve edu- 
cation well by blacklisting (and to 
withhold is to blacklist by default) 
writings we do not approve, espec- 
ially when these writings have been 
widely publicized. There are too 
many forces outside of education 
ready to do this. We ought not to 
create a comparable force within. @ 








Their Program Got Results 


PR Profile—Port Huron, Michigan 


In Trends in School Public Relations 


a ares superintendents have 
the desire to add a public relations 
director to the administrative staff 
but aren’t quite sure of the way to 
go about it. Supt. Howard D. Crull, 
Port Huron, Mich., has followed a 
course which is fundamentally 
sound. He developed the basic ele- 
ments of a public-relations program, 
produced some visible results, and 
made the addition of a staff public 
relations director a logical next step 
in expansion of the program. 

Port Huron, a city of 37,000 at 
the mouth of Lake Huron, has a 
school population of 7500 pupils 
and a total staff of 411. The system 
has had yarying degrees of com- 
munity support. A junior college, the 
result of a PTA effort, was estab- 
lished in 1923. However, no new 
school construction took place in 
Port Huron for almost 40 years. In 
addition to a housing problem the 
system has found it difficult to get 
and hold good teachers. 


PROGRAM'S BASIS 


Basic to the Port Huron public- 
relations program has been a policy 
of wide open news coverage. Crull 
believes that a community's opinion 
of its schools is based upon the ex- 
tent of its knowledge and under- 
standing of the system. A continu- 
ing effort has been made, for ex- 
ample, to upgrade the school-board 
meeting in the eyes of the press 





Reported from Trends in School 
Public Relations published by the 
National School Public Relations 
Association, (March 20, 1957), 3. 
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and radio men as “must” coverage. 
Reporters receive copies of meeting 
agendas in advance. Crull has de- 
veloped close ties with newsmen 
over the years. As a result, board 
meetings rank on a par with city 
hall and traffic court as top news 
beats. 

Although the system at one time 
published a four-page tabloid of 
school news for parents, this was 
abandoned in 1952 as the result of 
good press relationships which had 
been established. The Port Huron 
Times Herald, in cooperation with 
the system, started a weekly ‘“Times 
Herald Jr.” page of school news 
supplied by the superintendent's of- 
fice. Public Relations Director Ned 
Hubbell, former newspaper and 
radio man and teacher, processes 
news from 15 building reporters 
and does captions for the weekly 
page, which represents only a small 
part of the press coverage of the 
schools. Last fall the Times Herald 
published a 12-part page-one series 
comparing the Port Huron system 
with four other comparable systems. 

Equally close ties are maintained 
with two radio stations. In addition 
to sports, many broadcasts are made 
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from schools during the year. The 
stations, in addition to carrying 
many spot announcements about the 
school program, do studio and re- 
mote features covering academic and 
extracurricular activities. During 
American Education Week last No- 
vember, school open houses were 
plugged in 45 spot announcements 
and on 25 _ newscasts. Station 
WHLS, in its daily news letter dis- 
tributed to hotels, restaurants, and 
hospitals, frequently lists an item 
of school news in its highlights. 
The system passes up no oppor- 
tunity to stress that it offers educa- 
cational opportunities for all ages. 
The junior college and adult classes 
have more than 2500 persons en- 
rolled. The board stresses that 
“adults 65 or over may enter any 
general adult class without fee.” 
A substantial employe-relations 
program is carried on. A biweekly 
staff newspaper has been published 
since 1953. A more elaborate publi- 
cation is now being readied. At a 
three-day staff conference in Sep- 
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tember new teachers receive a wel- 
come participated in by government, 
civic, and service organizations. A 
“We're Glad You're Here’ port- 
folio is presented the new teacher, 
who also gets from the staff a “big 
brother” or “big sister.’” The ‘Wel- 
come Wagon” service unit visits 
each new teacher within the first 
few weeks after his arrival. New 
teachers are presented with a hand- 
book of information and board poli- 
cies; all teachers are given a revised 
and up-to-date copy of the hand- 
book. 


THE PAY-OFF 

Does it pay dividends? With 
backing of a citizens committee, the 
board has received 2 to 1 voter sup- 
port for higher teacher salaries, a 
new high school, new elementary 
school, two additions, and several 
remodelings. Plans are underway for 
a new junior college with double 
the present capacity. Staff turnover 
rate has fallen. It’s becoming easier 
to attract top teachers. » 


THE child is the real ambassador between home and shool. 
He transmits fact and fiction, messages, and communicable 
diseases. He carries home without cost to the taxpayer invi- 
tations, classroom reports, and announcements—also pencil 
stubs, chalk ends, and seemingly endless quantities of used 
paper. In exchange the teacher receives from the home 
written excuses, uncensored communications, and, through 
the ‘lost and found’, some interesting cultural byproducts, 
including comics, playing cards, and 45 rpm _ records.— 
Winston Roesch, University of Michigan Extension Service. 
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The Changing World Demands a Solution 
The National Concern for Adult Education 
AMBROSE CALIVER 


In School Life 


otvur education offers such 
potent remedy for some of the ills 
of society, and such valuable aid to 
the individual for selffulfillment 
and social adjustment, that it should 
be the concern of everyone. In fact, 
the changes characteristic of mod- 
ern life make adult education a 
must. Accelerated by science and 
technology, these changes have 
made an impact on the individual 
and society that we can no longer 
view with indifference. We can no 
longer meet our current problems 
by educating only our children and 
youth. We cannot expect to prepare 
even our children for all the prob- 
lems they will face when they be- 
come adults. 

When we intelligently and hon- 
estly appraise the current scene, we 
see that we cannot keep abreast of 
the times, nor be prepared for the 
demands of the future, except 
through adult education. The needs 
to be met, the problems to be 
solved, and the opportunities to be 
grasped will not wait. The knowl- 
edge, skills, and understandings re- 
quired in this brave—or fearful— 
ever-changing world must be ac- 
quired by adults today. 

No longer is it an issue whether 
adults can learn. They can and will. 
It has been scientifically proved. 
Rather, the matters that concern us 
are these: that man’s intellectual, 
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social, and moral advancement has 
not kept pace with his material ad- 
vancement; and that education can 
be a powerful aid in correcting the 
lag. 

Most of the changes in our world 
are caused by forces so deep below 
the surface of ordinary daily ex- 
periences that they are not easily 
discernible. Adult education can 
aid in identifying, describing, and 
explaining forces, relating 
them to day-to-day activities of 
such a manner that 


these 


citizens in 


. people will understand effects of 


these forces on themselves and see 
how they in turn may adjust and 
give direction to the forces. 
Another contribution that adult 
education can make is to restore to 
the individual some of the qualities 


‘he had as a child but too often has 


lost in the process of his growing 
up—the qualities of curiosity, inter- 
est, zest, selfconfidence, imagina- 
tion, and creativity. Certain adult- 
education programs are developing 
in people the knowledge, skills, and 
attitudes that go far in helping them 
to recapture these qualities, and to 
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accept and act on the principles of 
lifelong learning, not only for their 
own improvement but for the na- 
tional welfare. Such programs need 
to be multiplied and extended. 

Adult education can help the na- 
tion make full and effective use of 
its human resources. Even though 
it has been spotty and limited, adult 
education has already demonstrated 
its worth in helping to meet man- 
power requirements—in military 
and civil defense, in our national 
economy, and in our social and cul- 
tural life. 


MUST BE ACCEPTED 


These demonstrations suggest the 
potentialities in adult education for 
meeting both the short-range and 
long-range needs of our dynamic 
civilization. But these potentialities 
cannot be fully achieved until adult 
education is accepted as an integral 
part of our regular educational pro- 
grams, which in the past have been 
largely devoted to children and 
youth. Those who say that we can- 
not afford the expense should re- 
member that no nation is so poor, 
nor is any nation so rich, that it 
can justifiably neglect the education 
of its people. 

Not only can every citizen profit 
in one way or another from adult 
education, but some groups in the 
population offer a special challenge. 
One of these groups is the under- 
educated. In addition to the moder- 
ately. under-educated, we have 
nearly 10 million citizens who are 
functionally illiterate. Another 
group is our older people. During 
1957 
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the last 50 years the lifespan in the 
United States has been lengthened 
by nearly 20 years. For the increas- 
ing numbers of older persons adult 
education can do more than con- 
tribute to comforts, health, satisfac- 
tions, and happiness. It can also 
utilize competencies and refurbish 
latent talents and creative powers. 
A third group worthy of particu- 
lar attention is the young adults. In 
many respects they are the most 
neglected group, yet they stand in 
the greatest need of help. Many of 
these young people have just left, 
or will soon leave, the sheltered life 
of school and are plunging into the 
whirl of the workaday world. 
Others have left the protection— 
or lack of protection—of their pa- 
rental homes to set up homes of 
their own. 
Sooner or later most of the 
young men will do their stint in the 
military forces. Still others, unable 
to find a job, or a mate, or a faith, 
may become drifters, even delin- 
quents. These are the persons who 
will perpetuate the race and rear 
the children, who will be our future 
workers, citizens, and leaders. They 
need knowledge, skills, understand- 
ing, and ideals and they need them 
now. 
It is 
away any of the roadblocks that are 


incumbent on us to clear 
preventing adult education from 
traveling with the speed, efficiency, 
and effectiveness that the times now 
so urgently demand. Clearing the 
road is not alone the concern of the 
professional adult educators, the 
teachers and lay leaders in the field, 
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or of any single organization or 
group of organizations, public or 
private. It is the concern of all, and 
of each, that adult education pre- 
pare for the tasks that lie ahead; 
that it make itself ready to assist in 
meeting the needs of individuals 
and the nation during the next half 
of this century. 
UNDERSTANDING NEEDED 

The average American citizen 
today needs a clearer and better 
understanding of the world situa- 
tion and his country’s part in it. To 
help to give a world outlook to 
those who are involved in making 
the decisions in this world is an 
adult-education responsibility of the 
first order. It is a national concern. 
To meet this need we cannot rely on 
the education of children and youth 
alone. The changes are too swift 
and demanding. The quickest, the 
surest, and the most effective way 
of meeting it is through a compre- 
hensive program of adult education, 
designed specifically for this pur- 
pose and executed with intelligence 
and boldness. 

If we are to meet the challenge 
posed by the prospects of the last 
half of this century, we must be as 
imaginative, as creative, and as 
bold as the scientists and engineers 
have been in creating the world that 
presents this challenge. Timid, 
weak, and limited approaches will 
not suffice. Reshuffling the old ideas 
and doing a good job of educational 
housekeeping will not suffice. More 
attention to enrolments, and class- 
attendance reports, to budgets, 
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DIGEST 


units, credits, diplomas, degrees, 
and standards—important as these 
are—will not suffice. In fact, these 
things alone will have no signifi- 
cance in the long run, except in re- 
lation to the reorientation that is so 
overwhelmingly needed. 

If the many needs are to be met, 
each program should have the bene- 
fit of an over-all synthesizing, co- 
ordinating, and guiding agency— 
not necessarily administrative— 
which is sufficiently removed from 
the sphere of competition, tension, 
and vested interest to enlist the con- 
fidence of all concerned. 

It should operate from a high 
level and in the interest of all the 
people. It should have authority, 
but should exercise it in a disinter- 
ested and neutral manner. It must 
have an overview of the whole field, 
with its sights high and its horizon 
wide. It must be guided by a broad 
philosophy, practical idealism, and 
deep insight. And it must be mo- 
tivated by interest in the dedication 
to the total community welfare. 


ANALYSIS NEEDED 

Wherever programs are operating 
without the services of such an 
agency, it is the obligation of the 
citizens to explore the possibilities 
of revamping an existing agency for 
that purpose, or to create a new one. 

On local and state levels, the 
public school systems might meet 
the needs, or at least take steps to 
initiate such an agency. As the 
educational arm of the government, 
they are the servants of all the 
people and hence have an obliga- 
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tion to exercise a concern in the 
public interest. 

On the regional level, several 
school systems and/or universities 
might take the lead in their service 
areas. On the national level, the 
Office of Education seems to have a 
clear responsibility: to work in co- 
operation with other federal agen- 
cies and organizations. 

Those who say this is too ambi- 
tious and comprehensive an under- 
taking, should direct their attention 
to the discovery and development 
of nuclear energy, to the plans for 
greater use of automation in our 
economic system, and to the world- 
wide plans for the Geophysical 
Year. These projects and activities 
were brought to successful fruition 
only through cooperation and co- 
ordination by many different indi- 
viduals and agencies, and through 
articulation, synthesis, and integra- 
tion of many different processes, all 
on a broad and long-term scale. It 
took vision, patience, and deter- 
mination. 

The goals of adult education 
greatly transcend in importance 
those of the projects just referred 
to. In fact, unless we achieve the 
long-range goals for adult educa- 
tion, achievements in any of these 
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other spheres will eventually be 
nullified. 

It is of national concern that the 
people of America become aware 
of the trends that make adult educa- 
tion more necessary than ever be- 
fore. It is a national concern that 
people become appreciative of what 
and how adult education can con- 
tribute to the solution of many of 
our most important and urgent 
problems. 

It is of national concern that they 
become sensitive to the ways in 
which adult education can give us 
deeper insights into the meaning of 
life and the relatedness of its vari- 
ous parts. It is of national concern 
that the people of America come to 
understand adult education as an 
aid in reconciling the conflict be- 
tween material and human progress 
and values. 

These goals are of such concern 
to the well-being of our citizens, 
and to the maintenance and ad- 
vancement of our way of life, that 
it is the obligation of local, state, 
and federal governments to give 
the people every possible and ap- 
propriate assistance in developing 
and using, to the optimum, all the 
available resources in the achieve- 
ment of these goals. ° 


@ What most folks are seeking these days is less to do, 
more time to do it in, and more pay for not getting it 


done.—From Money. 


@ When you start to gripe about growing old, stop and 
consider: many ate denied the privilege—From Wisconsin 


Journal of Education. 
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A Real Gone Book 


Dig That Dictionary 


CHARLES W. FERGUSON 


In National Parent-Teacher 


/\ lo small disservice has been 
done to the cause of learning by the 
casual way in which we refer to 
“The Dictionary.” The Dictionary 
indeed! This manner of speaking 
marks an imprecise—not to say im- 
proper—use of the definite article. 
Further, it overlooks the fact that 
there are scads of dictionaries vary- 
ing in size and purpose, some good 
and some not so good, some fit for 
one use and some for another. 
Worse still, when we refer to “The 
Dictionary" we help to perpetuate 
the erroneous notion that there is a 
supreme authority for language, a 
kind of Sanhedrin sitting in judg- 
ment on speech. 

“The Dictionary” has become an 
abstraction in an age of abstrac- 
tions. We find it comforting to 
think that something can actually 
be settled in black and _ white. 
Where else, save perhaps in a Latin 
pony or in the back of an arithmetic 
book, can we always find The An- 
swer? 

This view of The Dictionary as a 
comfort and convenience seems to 
obscure many values. Certainly it 
does not impel the young and in- 
quisitive to see dictionaries as a 
part of the ever-changing panorama 
of language. It does not encourage 
the impulse to search and check and 
appraise. It reduces the use of dic- 
tionaries to drudgery—verifying 
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spellings, settling disputes, correct- 
ing pronunciations—and then only 
under necessity or social pressure. 
It leaves the riches of languages 
stored in dictionaries still largely un- 
acknowledged, certainly untapped. 

Recently I have been wondering, 
even more acutely than I usually 
do, how the dictionary habit could 
be made a normal part of the learn- 
ing process instead of a detour. 
Actually there is no one way. Pre- 
ferably, of course, a child grows up 
with dictionaries as part of his heri- 
tage and homestead. Even in a 
small Texas town in the early part 
of the century we were a two-dic- 
tionary family. One was the colossal 
Century Dictionary in 10 volumes. 
The other was a roly-poly un- 
abridged dictionary in one volume, 
complete with swivel stand and so 
placed in my father’s study that one 
had to stumble over it, walk around 
it, or else look up a word. My 
father did not get past the eighth 
grade in school, but he had learned 
the wonder of words. He made 
words, their mystery and beauty, a 
natural part of our life. 
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A dictionary, it seems to me, 
ought to be part of the family and 
the furniture rather than part of 
the library. Words make good talk. 
The discovery of hidden meanings 
or new sounds among words makes 
for fellowship and adds to the 
common experiences a _ family 
shares. So does the sweet mystery 
of hearing a word for the first time 
and then inexplicably encountering 
it several times in the next few 
days! 

Love of language is innate, and 
children are the best consumers fo: 
words. One word leads to another. 
You go to the dictionary for a word 
and come away with an armload. 
You can never really learn a word 
without learning vastly more. You 
can’t know the meaning of curricu- 
lum without a glimpse of chariot 
races; or the meaning of maudlin 
without seeing the religious plays 
of the Middle Ages. Not the an- 
swer but the introduction; here is 
the function of a dictionary. 


DICTIONARY ADDICTS 


But how about the child who 
does not grow up in a family of 
dictionary addicts? How can he be 
led to, and into, books of words? It 
seems to me, first of all, that the 
school might encourage him to find 
out how dictionaries are made. This 
would help correct the impression 
that their contents are handed down 
on tablets of stone. 

Let a child find out—if only 
from the promotion circulars of the 
dictionary publishers—how a word 
gets into the language. The process 
1957 


of keeping pace with rapid changes 
in language calls for endless search 
and research. 

Let him learn something of the 
history of dictionaries, that dic- 
tionaries are relatively new in the 
history of culture. Not until 1747 
did Samuel Johnson issue the pros- 
pectus for his dictionary. And not 
until 1755 did he publish his work 
—a compendium of 50,000 words 
replete with illustrations, taken 
from the classics, of their proper 
rd expressive use. Seventy-three 

irs later Noah Webster issued the 

dictionary of the American lan- 
guage. His monumental work, the 
result of 20 years of labor while he 
lived off the proceeds of the sale 
of his Blue-backed Speller, includ- 
ed only 70,000 words. Today our 
unabridged dictionaries offer more 
than 550,000 vocabulary entries! 

Such dazzling statistics might 
well induce either boredom or a 
feeling of helplessness. But they 
become significant if we see them as 
signs that our language is alive, 
crowding and pushing its way into 
dictionaries instead of being safely 
interred there. Surely a sense of 
language as a living thing will give 
anyone a real interest in diction- 
aries. 

Happily there is growing up to- 
day an excellent body of literature 
about words, and often the infor- 
mation in this literature is presented 
with more lure than is given it in 
the dictionaries. Someone did a 
son of mine a vast kindness when 
he gave him a copy of Thereb) 
Hangs A Tale by Charles Earle 
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Funk. The number of words pre- 
sented in this study of curious word 
origins—from abet to Yankee—is 
limited. Yet each word has an en- 
gaging story back of it, and the 
stories are well told and based on 
solid data. Another and more re- 
cent book of the same genre is 
Webb B. Garrison's Why You Say 
It. And of course the classic is The 
American Language by H. L. 
Mencken, based on lifelong study 
and correspondence with word de- 
tectives the country over. 

While none of these books is to 
be urged for light or steady reading, 
they do help to put the dictionaries 
in their place as merely one source 
from which we can learn the texture 
of language. Above all they show 
words as living creatures that finally 
get caught and put under the big 
tent. 


TOOLS OF LEARNING 


The distinctive purposes served 
by various dictionaries would seem 
to me to go far toward making 
them tools of learning instead of 
repositories of unwanted informa- 
tion. Nothing is more captivating 
than the study of the way words 
change as they pass through history. 
As one writer puts it, if you looked 
under a hood in the Middle Ages 
you found a monk; look under a 
hood today and you find an engine. 


No Dictionary Needed 


EDUCATION DIGEST 


Some words get carried over into 
acquired meanings and still keep 
their original sense. The word tease 
came from the wool trade and orig- 
inally meant “to separate or pull 
asunder.”” It still does, though the 
force of the word is lost to one who 
is without a knowledge of its first 
meaning. 

To discover and savor progres- 
sive changes in the course of a 
word's use, we turn to The Oxford 
English Dictionary, which was first 
called—significantly—A New Eng- 
lish Dictionary on Historical Prin- 
ciples. The latter title conveys the 
usefulness of this particular word 
collection and its abridgment, The 
Shorter English Dictionary. For ex- 
ample, two-and-a-half columns are 
given to the word manage. The first 
entry, under the date of 1561, had 
to do with training a horse. Grad- 
ually the meaning of the word was 
softened until by 1899 it had come 
to be defined in the easygoing sense 
of “We'll manage somehow.” 

One beauty of any good diction- 
ary is that it can teach the teacher 
as well as the student. Dictionaries 
represent in concrete form a mass 
of information and knowledge that 
is far beyond us and yet at our im- 
mediate beck and call. And it is a 
continuously expanding body of 
knowledge that youth and age can 
share. . 





AFTER Tommy's first day at school, his mother asked him 
what happened during the day. “Oh, nothin’,” said Tommy. 
“A woman wanted to know how to spell ‘cat’ and I 
told ‘er.""—From Florida School Journal. 
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S pecial Guidance Assets 


The Use of Tests in the Counseling Program 
of the Small Secondary School 


JANET A. KELLEY 
In The High School Journal 


- GUIDANCE program in the 
small secondary school is no differ- 
ent in many respects from that of a 
large secondary school. Its goals, ob- 
jectives, needs, innovations, and its 
services are necessarily peculiar to 
the school’s particular setting, en- 
vironment, and the cultural compo- 
sition of the student body. And the 
administrator has to adjust to what 
he has at hand—the funds available, 
the staff load, and its relation to the 
curriculum. 

He challenges the staff, with the 
guidance counselor, to think through 
the following, for example, con- 
cerning a testing program: 

1. What is the school’s purpose 
for tests? 

2. What do they want to know 
about students which they cannot 
find out without tests? 

3. What are the critical points 
within a school or a class program 
where that information will be of 
value? 

As in a large school, the guidance 
program needs to be an integral 
part of the school and to function 
in relationship with all the other 
parts. It is a developmental pro- 
gram to meet the needs of all the 
pupils and above all it is one which 
helps the teachers to better under- 
stand their pupils, to individualize 
their pupils’ learning experiences, 
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and to improve their teaching. The 
use of tests in a guidance program 
must meet the needs in all these 
areas, 

However, the small high school 
has some special guidance assets. 
Because it /s small the teachers have 
the unusual opportunity of really 
knowing the student. Pupils, too, 
know their teachers. The teaching 
group of the small school can often 
function efficiently as a whole. The 
administrator or guidance director 
can therefore use the entire faculty 
as a working group, which makes 
for better and more uniform under- 
standing among its members of the 
guidance program, and for more 
effective contributions by the faculty 
group in the various types of serv- 
ices it offers, thus helping them to 
do a better job of teaching. 

Because teachers in a small school 
are in an excellent position to ob- 
serve and know their students, they 
can challenge the contribution of 
such a guidance service as testing 
and be able to verify, or not, test 
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results in the ultimate understand- 
ing of pupils. 

A small school is particularly 
ideal for shared teamwork between 
individual teachers and counselors, 
and for a deeper cooperative study 
of tests in respect to each individual 
pupil’s needs. The test program it- 
self need not be superimposed but 
can develop through a process of 
gradual growth as an integral part 
of the school’s program. Instead of 
the usual mass administration of 
tests a more integrated and mean- 
ingful administration and use of 
tests may take place as follows: 

The guidance counselor goes to a 
homeroom group or a core class 
group, or any other class group in 
which a vocational or social unit of 
work is being developed, in which 
students are assessing themselves in 
relation to their interests and abili- 
ties and are making decisions about 
the courses to pursue the following 
semester. Or it may be after a voca- 
tional film when the pupils are in- 
terested in knowing their aptitudes. 
At the opportune time during the 
unit when students feel the need, 
are motivated, and ready to take 
tests, the counselor and the teacher 
administer them. 

In any case, the counselor returns 
to the group for explanation of the 
test results, assuring students that 
the test results are only one factor 
in an understanding of themselves, 
in choosing a vocation, or in assess- 
ing their interests, abilities, and per- 
formance. The many other factors 
involved in assessing themselves and 
making choices are mentioned. Then 
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the counselor and teacher will talk 
to small groups in the classroom 
specifically about their tests. If 
individual pupils need further clari- 
fication, arrangements for individual 
interviews are made. In this way 
tests become more meaningful to 
students and the individual inter- 
view becomes one in which pupils 
seek it on their own for some 
definite goal. 

Only as the teacher has the tests 
in her hands can she study them 
constantly for improvement of 
teaching, and for analysis of specific 
test items in relation to pupil 
strengths, weaknesses, and needs. 
And only as she also studies them 
in relation to all other data can she 
affect pupil growth, progress, and 
achievement. For there are many 
nontest techniques which give in- 
sight into the understanding of pu- 
pils. Autobiographical themes, the 
case study, teachers anecdotal rec- 
ords, observation, extracurricular-ac- 
tivity records, inventories, interest 
questionnaire, problem check lists, 
observations from part-time work 
records, from trip experiences, so- 
ciogram data, sociodrama experi- 
mentations, group discussion, self- 
evaluations parent conferences, com- 
mittee work visits to home, art de- 
signs, are among such sources. 

Extracurricular-activity records 
may bring to light talents that no 
tests have ever previously indicated, 
while at the same time may also 
cause the counselor to look for new 
tests which will indicate more dis- 
criminately the specific aspects of 
talents already discovered through 
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Standard- 
ized problem check lists administer- 
ed to students may indicate the 
types of social-moral problems they 
have, but the sociodrama technique 
will more accurately point up the 
feeling content of these problems 
and indicate specifically how the 
teacher or counselor may help the 
students in solving them. 

Standardized personality __ tests 
may show the traits of strong dom- 
ination or but socio- 
metrics can show how these traits 
are accepted or rejected by the pu- 
pil’s peer group. Problems coming 
from personal and adjustment in- 
ventories and questionnaires may 
make excellent material for class 
and homeroom discussion, for dis- 
cussion with parents, for individual 
counseling, and for curriculum 
units in classwork. Specific items on 
standardized tests relating to these 
problems can be meaningfully inte- 
grated. 

In the small high school, where 
pupils apd teachers have the oppor- 
tunity to become well acquainted, 
all the laboratories of the school 
and community, such as visual-aids 
departments, extracurricular activi- 
ties, industrial-arts laboratories, so- 
cial-studies and citizenship labora- 
tories, field trips, and resources of 
the community—all can be used to 
provide learning experience in 
which young can fest and find them- 
selves, compare activities which they 


extracurricular activities. 
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like and have talents for, and make 
choices about those which may be- 
come their future lines of work. 
These laboratories aid youth in 
making decisions as well as tests do. 
If youth are observed in these ac- 
tion laboratories, teachers and coun- 
selors establish broad cate- 
gories of pupil information which 
can be that from 
tests for developing better under- 
standing of the background abili- 
ties, achievements, interests, special 
aptitudes, plans and needs of each 
pupil. 

In conclusion, the administrators, 
guidance counselors, and_ teachers 
of small high schools have a great 
opportunity to use tests meaning- 
fully as an integral part of their 
school, in understanding students, 
and helping students understand 
themselves. Standardized-test data 
and nontest data can be fruitfully 
related to the growth of the pupil. 
Information can also be gathered 
about pupils where they are func- 
tioning in all of the various labora- 
tories of the school and community 
which will aid in helping them to 


can 


as essential as 


make decisions about themselves 
and their future work. Because 
counselors, teachers, and pupils 


share in using and understanding 
test and nontest data, they are able 
to apply this data to the pupils’ 
learning experiences in the school 
and consequently contribute to the 
integrative development of pupils. @ 


Due object of teaching a child is to enable him to get 
along without his teacher.—E/bert Hubbard. 
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Can It Be Prevented? 


Is Left-Handedness a Handicap? 


WANDA ALLEN BELZUNG 


In The Texas Outlook 


) as is a right-handed world, 
with almost all implements of 
everyday living designed for the 
right-handed person: scissors, can 
openers, pencil sharpeners, type- 
writers, fishing reels, do-it-yourself 
tools, ad infinitum. And, of course, 
knife, fork, spoon, and coffee cup 
are always on the wrong side of the 
plate for the left-handed person. 

Schools, too, are designed for the 
right-handed. The widened arms of 
desk chairs are on the right; class 
illumination frequently comes from 
the left; handwriting is taught with 
a natural slant for the right-hander. 

Left-handers have difficulty ad- 
justing to this right-handed world, 
as everyone knows. But it’s especial- 
ly evident to teachers who must 
help the left-handed child in_ his 
struggle to write legibly. The stu- 
dent has to push instead of pull his 
pen. At every turn and step he must 
conform to social usages by de- 
liberately using his right hand even 
though it is awkward for him to 
do so. 

In the controversy among those 
who study and write about left- 
handedness these are the questions 
which provoke disagreement: 

Is left-handedness inherited? 

Is it wrong to encourage a child 
to use the right hand in preference 
to his left? 

What responsibility rests on pa- 
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rents and teachers in training a 
child to be right-handed ? 

Should retraining ever be under- 
taken? 

H. M. Wiley, president of the 
Wheeler County School Board in 
Texas, himself a left-hander, made 
a survey of left-handedness in the 
Panhandle to find some answers. He 
checked and classified several thous- 
and information slips, interviewed 
scores of people with information 
on the subject, and studied more 
than 1000 questionnaires answered 
by classroom teachers. The survey 
covered 17,662 pupils in elemen- 
tary-school grades and nearly 4000 
teachers who registered for summer 
terms at various Texas colleges. As- 
sisting in the survey were college 
registrars, superintendents, princi- 
pals, and classroom _ teachers. 
Wiley’s thorough study has aroused 
new interest in the problem. 

The resuits of his intensive sur- 
vey, says Wiley, indicate these two 
conclusions: Left-handedness is in- 
creasing alarmingly, and it is not 
inherited. The old concept of hand- 
edness, still widely believed today, 
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states that handedness is governed 
by Mendel’s laws of inheritance and 
remains fixed. Wiley declares that 
handedness is a part of one’s cul- 
ture and is learned after birth. 
Through proper training by parents, 
he declares, left-handedness can be 
prevented. 

Wiley’s indicate that 
during periods of distress and ten- 
sion—as in wartime or depression— 
training in handedness is neglected; 
and neglected training is the sole 
reason for the increase in left- 
handedness. 

In his campaign to persuade pa- 
rents to ‘train’ their children to be 
right-handed, Wiley quotes reput- 
able authorities who substantiate 
his belief. The Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association in its May 
22, 1954, issue reports: 

“Right-handedness should be en- 
couraged and left-handedness dis- 
couraged after about the first year. 
The infant has no definite sided- 
ness, either left or right; he is am- 
bilateral, mot ambidextrous, and 
both sides are inept. A one-sided 
pattern begins to emerge at about 
18 months and continues to develop 
for many years as one-sided skills 
are learned. Since our culture (cus- 
toms, tools, etc.) is right-sided, the 
child should be encouraged to right- 
sidedness from the very beginning. 
According to this view, it is wrong 
to let the child choose for himself, 
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as there is a 50 percent chance that 
he may accidently select the wrong 
side.” 

In referring to this quote, Wiley 
likes to emphasize that the words 
“from the very beginning” mean 
the parent should begin training for 
right-handedness from the moment 
the infant can grasp an object, and 
should always place the object in 
the infant's right hand. The mother 
or nurse, says Wiley, is responsible 
for our left-handers. 

If left-handedness is learned 
when the child is an infant, does 
Wiley’s “training campaign” have 
any connection with teachers who 
first contact the child in kindergar- 
ten or elementary schools? 

Wiley points out that retraining 
has no place in the public schools. 
“The child should have a preferred 
hand long before school age. If a 
child, however, reaches school age 
with no preferred hand, the teacher 
should make a right-hander of him 
unless he is mentally or physically 
handicapped. First-grade teachers 
should make a study of the prob- 
lem, as it must be approached with 
understanding.” 

If the child is a confirmed left- 
hander, Wiley says, teachers’ and 
parents’ efforts should be directed 
toward making him an efficient and 
contented left-hander, as there are 
many things more important in the 
life of a child at this age. * 


al DON’T know what to do, Pop,” sighed the young 
son. “Teacher says I have to write more legibly, but if I do 
she'll find out I can’t spell.” —From Texas Outlook. 
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Changes Will Have To Be Made 


Mathematics Tomorrow 


FRANK B. ALLEN 


In NEA Journal 


isms is funda- 
mentally a way of thinking which 
is rapidly permeating one organized 
field after another. The cutting edge 
of high-level research is developing 
new mathematics at a phenomenal 
rate. The mathematics programs in 
our schools must, and will, keep 
pace with this ever-increasing im- 
portance of the subject. 

How can this be accomplished? 
The answer is being found through 
wise and determined action by a 
number of competent professional 
associations, commissions, and con- 
ferences which will result in better 


mathematics programs in our 
schools. 
Developments clearly indicate 


that the next few years will see the 
emergence of a college-preparatory 
curriculum in mathematics which is 
more advanced, better organized, 
and more modern than the tradi- 
tional program now in effect. ‘Tra- 
ditional program,’ as used here, de- 
notes a program of four semesters 
of algebra, two of plane geometry, 
one of solid geometry, and one of 
trigonometry. The new program 
will include some analytic geometry 
and a substantial introduction to 
calculus, subjects which have sel- 
dom been presented in secondary 
schools in the United States. It will 
eliminate artificial partitions which 
have heretofore separated mathe- 
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matics into subject areas called ‘‘al- 
gebra,” “geometry,” ‘‘trigonome- 
try,”’ and the like. To gain time for 
the development of ideas most im- 
portant for future needs, it will re- 
duce emphasis on the less important. 

Let us consider some changes 
which will benefit all pupils who 
study mathematics in our schools. 
Inferences drawn from _ present 
trends lead us to expect vastly im- 
proved administrative and curricu- 
lum provisions for individual differ- 
ences in ability and need. These im- 
provements will stem from the ap- 
plication of two basic principles, 
already fairly well accepted in 
mathematics teaching. 

The first asserts that the learning 
of mathematics is a cumulative 
process. A pupil's success at any 
stage depends on his having 
achieved reasonable mastery of the 
material presented at all previous 
stages. The second claims that, as 
classes proceed through a sequen- 
tial program of instruction, they 
reach a point where grouping of 
pupils on the basis of achievement 
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and ability is necessary for effective 
learning. 

If it is agreed that this point is 
reached at about the seventh grade, 
then the way is clear for much- 
needed improvements in the sev- 
enth- and eighth-grade programs for 
able pupils. Grouping on the basis 
of ability and achievement at this 
stage will release the able pupil 
from the time-marking lock step 
now imposed on him in many sys- 
tems. 


NEW LEADERS 


It will also benefit the average 
and below-average pupils. In their 
classes, instruction will proceed at 
a more deliberate pace. Students 
will have ample time to review and 
practice the fundamental operations. 
Once the average and below-aver- 
age pupils are freed from intoler- 
able competition, a whole new 
group of leaders will emerge. More- 
over, such students will gain a solid 
mastery of the fundamentals which 
will enable many of them to succeed 
in their subsequent studies of 
mathematics and science. 

In the senior-high schools, provi- 
sions for individual differences will 
continue to improve along lines 
which are already clearly discern- 
ible. The college-preparatory pupils 
will work in four-year programs of 
the type described earlier. And for 
those who are not college-bound, 
the so-called “second-track”’ pro- 
grams will be extended and enrich- 
ed in the light of carefully drawn 
objectives. 

Finally, and perhaps most im- 
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portant of all, we can expect a sig- 
nificant, nation-wide improvement 
in the teaching of mathematics. 
Some of the important factors con- 
tributing to this result should be 
briefly noted. 

1. Teacher trainees in mathe- 
matics will be required to meet 
higher standards of subject-matter 
competency. This, in turn, will lead 
to improved status, higher salaries, 
and better working conditions for 
such teachers. Hence more able 
young people will choose mathe- 
matics as a teaching field. In the 
long run, raising standards will tend 
to remedy the teacher shortage rath- 
er than intensify it. 

2. Knowledge of how pupils 
learn mathematics will be applied in 
the classroom. Research may lead the 
way to advances in the teaching of 
mathematics comparable to the tre- 
mendous advances we have witness- 
ed in science and technology and in 
mathematics itself. 

3. In teacher education there will 
be closer articulation between the 
study of methods and the study of 
mathematics. 

4. There will be better com- 
munication and increased coopera- 
tion between secondary-school edu- 
cators on the one hand and college 
teachers, mathematicians, and _ sci- 
entists on the other. 

Many of our present deficiencies 
in both curriculum and _ teaching 
stem from the fact that these two 
groups have not been working to- 
gether to improve school mathe- 
matics. 

They should meet in a forum 
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with the chear purpose of reaching 
a consensus. This statement is not 
based on the shallow presumption 
that the consensus view is always 
best, but rather on the conviction 
that both of these groups have valid 
and indispensable contributions to 
make in the development of a cur- 
riculum which will be teachable as 
well as modern and mathematically 
sound. 


STUDY FORUMS 


The Commission on Mathematics 
of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board is providing exactly 
this kind of forum for the study 
of the problems pertaining to the 
college-preparatory program. It is 
expected that the Secondary School 
Curriculum Committee (recently 
appointed by the NEA’s Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of Math- 
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ematics) will provide another 
forum for the consideration of simi- 
lar problems pertaining to the entire 
secondary sequence. 

This is an exciting time for those 
of us who are engaged in the teach- 
ing of mathematics. We must real- 
ize that both professional and lay 
attitudes toward mathematics are 
determined largely by the way we 
present the subject. We must keep 
pace with the changes which seem 
to be imminent in the college-pre- 
paratory sequence. We must capital- 
ize On our opportunities to make 
better provision for individual dif- 
ferences in ability and need. And 
we should be ready to consider the 
forthcoming reports of the commit- 
tees and commissions with an open 
mind, since the force and effect of 
their recommendations will depend 
on us to carry them out. . 


Mathematics and Arithmetic Today 


@ Most secondary-school mathematics programs today, in- 
cluding textbooks, are out of date, covering mathematical 
theory known 300 or more years ago. They teach nothing 
discovered in the past 60 years, and are utterly out of step 
with the age of the atom and automation.—Howard F. Fehr, 
president of National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 


@ In teaching arithmetic today many schools are using 
abacuses, calculating machines, beads, bottle tops, buttons 
or other counting devices to help youngster do their arith- 
metic. Counters which can be thrown away are better than 
counting on fingers which are always there. It’s the same 
principle as giving a thumb-sucking baby a pacifier to suck. 
In time the baby will toss it away and forget the habit. 
Almost anything is better than rote memory and tedious 
chants of “two plus two equals four.” —M. Isobel Blyth, 
Michigan State University. 
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It’s Never Too Early to Begin 


Education for International Understanding 
HowarpD E. WILSON and MILLER R. COLLINGs 


In Social Studies in the Elementary School 


2 


‘ 
(_DUCATION for international 
understanding is rooted in good 
general education but it does not 
automatically result from general 
education. An individual may ac- 
quire the qualities of character and 
insight which make him a good citi- 
zen of his locality without being 
adequately sensitive to the wider so- 
ciety. 

In an age such as ours, it is es- 
that formal education aid 
the growing individual in applying 
his concepts of wise behavior to the 
international scene and in acquiring 
the means by which his comprehen- 
sion of international relations may 
be increased and deepened through- 
out life. The elementary-school pro- 


sential 


gram can no more ignore interna- 
tional relations as an important in- 
terest for the curriculum 
and as a from 
which curriculum materials can be 


drawn than it can ignore the lo- 


whole 


substantive area 


cality or the family or other major 
social influences. 

The foundation for international 
understanding can be laid by the 
elementary school in its total pro- 
gram for developing intellectual 
and emotional maturity in pupils. 
The school should suggest to pupils 
the relation and application of these 
qualities to the international scene. 

It must be emphasized that there 
should not be anything maudlin or 
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sentimental or unrealistic about edu- 
cation for international relations. 
Many of the traditional elementary- 
school approaches to international 
understanding have been of this un- 
fortunate character. To teach young 
Americans a sort of touristic ap- 
proach to foreign lands through the 
wooden shoes of Holland, the col- 
orful peons of Mexico, and the 
cherry blossoms of Japan probably 
creates more misunderstanding than 
it does understanding of the world 
we live in. To teach a sort of blan- 
ket friendliness, and an 
tion that everybody likes us, ap- 
proaches naiveté. To imply that the 
world can and should be made over 
in our image is not much of a con- 


assump- 


tribution to realistic understanding 
or to intelligent attitude toward for- 
eign policy. 

Many of the children’s books in 
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the international field are based on 
concepts now outmoded and on a 
touristic or sentimental motif that is 
thoroughly unrealistic. Many ele- 
mentary-school courses of study 
which deal with other lands are 
inherited from an earlier and more 
sentimental day. Development of 
international understanding must be 
conceived in terms of the field of 
scholarship in international rela- 
tions, not in terms of wishful think- 
ing or naiveté. The elementary- 
school program should be a step to- 
ward mature understanding and not 
a roadblock to be overcome by the 
adult individual. 

With such background factors in 
mind, it becomes clear what quali- 
ties and emphasis ought to charac- 
terize the elementary-school courses 
of study. For example, how can 
instruction in geography contribute 
to the development of sound inter- 
national understanding? Certainly 
it can give a sense of space and lo- 
cation. A disposition to think of 
human behavior in terms of these 
factors can be acquired. The globe 
as well as large, permanent maps 
of the world and of the nation 
should be a part of the decor (as 
well as of the equipment) in every 
elementary-school classroom. And, 
in all discussions and conversations 
in the classroom which in any way 
involve geographic factors, there 
should be repeated and consistent 
reference to the maps. The purpose 
is to develop through habituation, 
continual consideration of geo- 
graphic elements and factors in the 
story of human affairs. 


One sign of maturity in respect 
to international understanding is a 
deep sense of the historical process, 
of the endlessly unrolling tapestry 
of human affairs, of the steady 
movement and continual adjust- 
ments in human circumstance. The 
sensitivity to the flow of history 
can, within limits, be developed in 
the elementary-school program. As 
in the case of a sense of space, a 
sense of time may be best culti- 
vated in the total environment of 
the school rather than alone in 
formal historical instruction. 

Obviously the cultivation of a 
historical sense rests on more than 
the habit of placing events in time, 
helpful as that is. There should be 
emphasis, within the chronological 
framework, of vignettes of the his- 
torical process selected in terms of 
the maturity and interests of pupils 
themselves. To humanize the past 
for pupils is not to call for local- 
ism or parochialism in history in- 
struction. A good many of the case 
studies appropriate for elementary- 
school instruction deal with inter- 
national situations. How a bound- 
ary line between two nations was 
determined, how an _ international 
postal service was evolved, how a 
bit of land in New York City was 
made international territory, how 
the Spartans and Athenians strug- 
gled, how Switzerland became a 
nation, how a particular treaty of 
peace was written are all topics for 
study by which elementary-school 
pupils could gain insight into the 
working of historical continuity and 
change in international affairs. 
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One of the essential elements in 
international understanding is a 
recognition of cultural variation and 
sensitivity toward intercultural con- 
tacts. The customary curriculum in 
the elementary school contributes 
substantially to pupils’ understand- 
ing of the fact of cultural variation. 
A sequence of units on ways of liv- 
ing of other peoples is very fre- 
quently taught, and pupils’ experi- 
ences afe organized around these 
units in such fashion as to empha- 
size variations in matters like cloth- 
ing, home, food, and recreation. 
Too frequently, however, the ma- 
terials and the pupil activities in 
these units are concerned only with 
material phenomenons and artifacts; 
the courses fail to push further into 
the varying mores of human be- 
havior and thought in cultures 
which vary widely under geographic 
and historical influences. 

Instruction in history or geog- 
raphy or literature—or in any com- 
bination of materials organized as a 
social-studies program—should em- 
phasize variation in persons as well 
as in things within different cul- 
tural contexts. The mental habits 
and assumptions of a culture where 
exchange of goods is based on bar- 
ter rather than on a fixed price, for 
example, are more important to in- 
ternational understanding than are 
the facts of the exchange; to study 
the bazaar only as a tourist might 
see it, without reference to the men- 
tal habits on which it is based, is 
to omit the essence of cultural varia- 
tion as an element in international 
understanding. 
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But even when cultural variation 
is perceived in behavioral and value 
terms, it is only the beginning. Cul- 
tural contact is the crucial point for 
international understanding. Our 
knowledge of the processes of cul- 
tural contact is only in its infancy; 
the factors which lead to conflict 
and the factors which lead toward 
cooperation are only dimly per- 
ceived. Yet, it is possible even with 
very small children to indicate the 
problems and difficulties of cul- 
tural contact. Certainly, the ordin- 
ary assumption that contact is a 
simple and easy matter should be 
destroyed. 

The crises which arise in their 
own classroom or on the play- 
ground, caused by aggressiveness, 
stubbornness, or simply misunder- 
standing, can be used by the teacher 
to illustrate the complexity of group 
interaction. Disputes arising over 
ownership of personal belongings, 
name calling, and similar disrup- 
tions to peaceful coexistence should 
be examined by the teacher and the 
class, with the hope that knowl- 
edge gained thereby will decrease 
repetition. As is true at the interna- 
tional level, this expectation is not 
always realized. 

The international system is built 
on the concepts and practices of na- 
tional systems. An intelligent, far- 
sighted loyalty toward one’s own 
country is another of the essential 
elements in international under- 
standing. The elementary school has 
responsibility for introducing the 
pupil to the history of his own 
country, to the geography of the 
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nation, and to the literature which 
records its character and _ ideals. 
The school has responsibility for 
cultivating the pupil's sense of 
identity with the nation and his ac- 
ceptance of its symbols. It should 
help him to realize that citizens of 
other countries probably have the 
same loyalty to their own nations. 

The important thing is that the 
pupil see his country as a part of 
the globe, see infinite interrelation- 
ships between his country and 
others, see the inevitability of inter- 
national contact, conflict, and co- 
Operation in modern society. 

An elementary-school pupil can 
hardly be expected to see solutions 
to international problems which 
perplex his parents. However, he 
can be made aware of the existence 
of such problems and of the extra- 
ordinary complexities inherent in 
problems at the international level. 
And he can gain experience in 
school in the solution of problems 
which are within his grasp. The 
pupil ought to be made conscious 
of the process by which he reaches 
a conclusion. To relate the an- 
alysis of an individual's thinking 
procedures to the social scene is a 
contribution to the pupil’s behavior 
and to his acquisition of interna- 
tional understanding. 

Attention here has been focused 
on development in elementary- 
school pupils of certain attitudes 
and concepts which are essential 
elements in international under- 
standing. But the elementary pro- 
gram should provide pupils with 
direct instruction in various phases 


of international relations them- 
selves. A pupil growing into the 
modern world needs to have some 
orientation in respect to interna- 
tional organization; he needs to 
conceive of international organiza- 
tions as agencies through which na- 
tional states carry on their business 
at the international level. He should 
recognize that such organizations 
are not antagonistic to, but are 
agencies of, the state system in 
which loyalties are rooted. 

A number of international organi- 
zations lend themselves in concrete- 
ness and dramatic appeal to the 
elementary-school curriculum. Some 
not necessarily governmental come 
to mind—the International Red 
Cross, the International Olympics 
Committee, and the International 
Boy Scouts. The North Atlantic Ice 
Patrol, the International Postal 
Union, the Organization of Ameri- 
can States, the United Nations and 
its specialized agencies all illustrate 
intergovernmental organizations. 

The very process of living in the 
elementary school contributes to the 
ideas and attitudes about human re- 
lations with which the pupil ap- 
proaches international issues. Inter- 
group relations at home have many 
similarities with intergroup rela- 
tions on the international scale; 
education for one is also education 
for the other. Those who have ex- 
perienced healthy group life, and 
have been made conscious of the 
process as they live it, have an in- 
valuable asset with which to ap- 
proach international understand- 
ing. 
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Missed Its Mark.—The Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Education Be- 
yond the High School missed it— 
by a wide mark. 

This is the first reaction of Wash- 
ington observers after reading the 
final report of the group. The Com- 
mittee was formed by the President 
with the intent that it give attention 
to the needs of those who’ have 
gone through high school, but want 
more education—and not necessar- 
ily of the traditional college type. 
The Chief Executive had purposely 
avoided the words “higher educa- 
tion” in his original mandate to the 
Committee, and had expressed the 
hope that the wide, broad area of 
post-high school education for the 
mass get first attention. 

But lack of time, lack of money, 
lack of Congressional support have 
conspired to the preparation of a 
report dealing nearly exclusively 
with college and university prob- 
lems. 

No less than 104 different recorn- 
mendations are included in the 
Committee’s report. They urge a 
wide range of activities—from revi- 
sion of revenue laws to permit in- 
come-tax credits for students to 
strengthened doctoral programs. But 
throughout, the Committee’s em- 
phasis is on what state and local 
governments can do with the aid of 
“aroused” private and civic groups. 
It avoids involving the federal gov- 
ernment to any great extent. 

Here are some samples: 
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Recommendation: That educa- 
tional institutions abolish discrimin- 
atory policies and practices based on 
race, creed, color, sex or national 
origin, where they exist. 

Recommendation: That increased 
public and private support be given 
to sound plans developed at the 
state and local levels, to make ap- 
propriate amounts of money avail- 
able on a much broader basis for the 
extension of credit on flexible terms 
at low interest to competent high- 
school graduates interested in con- 
tinuing their education. 

Recommendation: That private, 
local, and state sources increase their 
support of scholarship funds to sev- 
eral times the present amount and 
number of scholarships. 

Recommendation: That communi- 
ties anticipating substantial growth 
in student population consider the 
two-year college as a possible solu- 
tion to some of the problems of 
providing additional educational op- 
portunities. 

Reommendation: That _ states, 
local governments, business and in- 
dustry, alumni, trade unions, philan- 
thropists, foundations, and churches 
increase substantially their financial 
support of higher education. 

Only for a brief moment does the 
Committee lift its eyes from college 
problems. Noting the sprawling 
adult-education programs the Com- 
mittee all but throws up its hands 
and falls back on a convenient tac- 
tic. It recommends: That as a very 
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important next step in this field the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare organize and call a working 
conference or series of conferences 
for the purpose of considering and 
proposing how best to go about 
solving the problems of adult edu- 
cation. 


Back to the States.—The White 
House wants to restore ‘‘our federal 
system to balance,” and would be- 
gin this restoration by turning over 
to the states the complete operation 
and support of vocational education 
and school lunch. 

Impetus for the plan comes from 
a speech President Eisenhower made 
in Williamsburg, Va., last June. In 
that talk, before the 1957 Gover- 
nors Conference, Mr. Eisenhower 
opined it’s time to reverse the shift 
of power from state capitols to 
Washington, D.C. He suggested 
that federal and state officials get to- 
gether to do two things: 

1. Spot the functions, now being 
carried on and paid for wholly or 
in part by the U. S. government, 
which the states would be ready and 
willing to assume. 

2. Decide which federally collect- 
ed taxes should be returned to the 
states so they might pay for the re- 
assumed functions. 

Quicker than you can say “‘de- 
centralize bureaucracy,” the White 
House and governors formed a Fed- 
eral-State Joint Action Committee. 
Mr. Eisenhower selected the Secre- 
taries of Labor, and of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare; the Director 
of the Budget; and three of his 
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special assistants to be members of 
the Committee, and named Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Robert Ander- 
son as its chairman. For their part, 
the governors named the chief exec- 
utives of the states of New Hamp- 
shire, Nebraska, Mississippi, Texas, 
Kansas, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Rhode Island, and Idaho. Governor 
Stratton, well-known foe of federal 
aid for education, is an ex-officio 
member. 

It is the collected wisdom of this 
group that the way to begin “the 
revolutionary decentralization of 
power’ is to ask the states to take 
over completely the operation of 
vocational-education and __ school- 
lunch programs. 

Said an official of the Committee: 
“These programs are already ad- 
ministered more by the states than 
by the federal government. The 
amount the federal government con- 
tributes for their support is relative- 
ly small. One kind of tax, say the 
one on local telephone calls, now 
collected by the Treasury, will pay 
for both of these activities.” 

The Committee is under the illu- 
sion that there will be little protest 
from educators—and that anyway, 
since it’s the President’s determina- 
tion to get action, some action will 
be forced through. Secretary Folsom 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
for example, is said to support the 
Committee’s wish because that’s 
what the President wants. The same 
is true of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture who is ready to give up the 
operation of school-lunch plans, 
provided he can continue to dis- 
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tribute surplus foods to the schools 
whenever he finds that in the in- 
terest of the farm eonomy. 


For Better Statistics.—Because 
faulty school statistics have con- 
tributed to the defeat of federal aid 
to education, the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare has 
decided that the statistical services 
of the U. S. Office of Education 
must be improved. 

Secretary Marion Folsom wants 
the Office of Education to be able 
to tell Congress not only what was 
taking place in education several 
years ago but what is taking place 
today and what is likely to happen 
tomorrow. He especially wants ac- 
curate estimates about enrolment 
and schoolhouse construction. 

It was its estimating of needed 
classrooms that got the U. S. Office 
of Education in trouble. Unfriendly 
Congressmen seized on this weak- 
ness and started to play politics with 
statistics. For, when the Office of 
Education issued divergent sets of 
figures on classroom shortages, foes 
of federal aid to education pounced 
on the entire fact-gathering machin- 
ery of the Office to destroy faith in 
its accuracy. And without accurate 
figures, how could Congress icgis- 
late intelligently? So argued oppon- 
ents of any kind of legislation for 
school aid. 

To corréct some of the weak- 
nesses, the U. S. Office of Education 
set up a special section dealing in 
futures: that is, a section on esti- 
mates and projections. And to make 
certain that this section does not 
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get off into wide bands of error, 
Mr. Folsom invited eight of the 
nation’s foremost statisticians to ad- 
vise the estimators and the projec- 
tionists on modern methods. 

Walker. Burrill. Cornell. Folger. 
Rice. Hauser. Hoadley. Stephan. It’s 
a distinguished list of names easily 
recognizable by those who deal with 
statistics; and it includes at least 
three past presidents of the Ameri- 
can Statistical Association. At their 
first meeting the group made clear 
that its members do not propose to 
review all of the federal educa- 
tional statistical services. Only the 
estimates and the projections will 
be their concern. 

The remaining statistical services 
have been ill for a long time, but 
are on the way to some sort of re- 
covery. In the past, Office of Educa- 
tion statistics have been either late 
or absent altogether. Its traditional 
surveys have been published from 
two to three years after the facts 
had been gathered. And its tradi- 
tional surveys have omitted large 
areas of fact—conditions in sub- 
urban school systems, for example; 
or the status of rural shools; or 
current figures on enrolments in 
mathematics and science. 

To attack these weaknesses, the 
statistical staff has been increased 
from a meager 26 persons to a still 
not adequate 76. 


Youth Fitness.—The President's 
Council on Youth Fitness wants to 
become a permanent part of gov- 
ernment. 

To achieve this, Shane MacCar- 
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thy, executive secretary, is searching 
for Congressmen who would spon- 
sor a bill for that purpose. He will 
find the sponsors; and the bill may 
pass. After that—what ? 

That is the question educators are 
asking as they review the Council's 
achievement so far. The Council 
was set up on July 16, 1956, under 
an executive order in which the 
President declared: 

“Since the youth of our nation 
is one of the greatest of our assets, 
it is imperative that the fitness of 
our youth be improved and pro- 
moted to the greatest possible ex- 
tent. . . . Such fitness is the respon- 
sibility of the government at all 
levels, as well as the responsibility 
of the family, the school, the com- 
munity, and other groups and or- 
ganizations. . .” 

The Council itself is an organiza- 
tion of cabinet officials, viz., the 
Secretaries of Defense, Interior, 
Agriculture, Labor, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare. By deci- 
sion of the President the chairman 
of the council is Vice-President 
Nixon. The functions of the coun- 
cil are to coordinate existing pro- 
grams and to promote the launching 
of additional programs to attain a 
happier, healthier, and more to- 
tally fit youth in America. 

Educators have approved these 
purposes, but they have been dis- 
appointed in the Council's achieve- 
ments. To date, the most charitable 
estimate of achievements is: 

The Council has succeeded, in 
some measure, in arousing the con- 
cern of the nation over the physial 
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condition of our children. It has 
done so by publicizing such facts as: 

Only 1200 out of 17,000 com- 
munities in the United States have 
full-time recreation leadership. 

Ninety percent of our elementary 
schools have less than the recom- 
mended five acres of land necessary 
for essential play areas. 

Ninety-one percent of the na- 
tion’s 150,000 elementary schools 
have no gymnasium. 

Less than 50 percent of our boys 
and girls.in high schools have phys- 
ical education. 

Publicizing such facts has been 
helpful and it has prompted state 
and local school authorities to take 
a hard look at their physical-educa- 
tion programs and, in a few in- 
stances, to strengthen them. 

But the Council has done little 
more than raise the alarm. Further, 
it has been relying too heavily on 
publicity stunts and less heavily on 
consultation with school people. As 
a matter of fact, one of the Coun- 
cil’s co-agencies, the President's Citi- 
zens Advisory Committee on Fitness 
of American Youth, includes not a 
single practicing public-school ad- 
ministrator, probably on the as- 
sumption that a school practitioner 
is not a citizen who can advise. 

Educators argue that if the Coun- 
cil is really concerned with improv- 
ing youth fitness it should give first 
attention to stimulating elementary 
and secondary physical-education 
programs. Instead, the Council's 
pronouncements have dealt with 
such themes as “punching for fit- 
ness” and “cycling for joy.” 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENCIES: 


Bay City, Mich.: Elwin J. Bodley, form- 
erly superintendent at Sturgis, Mich., 
has succeeded Paul W. Briggs, now at 
Parma, Ohio 

Springfield, Ohio: Paul G. Gunnett, 
formerly of Barberton, Ohio, is successor 
to Edward E. Holt, now Ohio state su- 
perintendent of public instruction. 

Linden, N.J.: Emanuel Bedrick, for- 
merly assistant superintendent, has been 
named superintendent, succeeding Paul 
R. Brown, retired. 

Galveston, Texas.: Morgan E. Evans, 
formerly director of secondary education 
and assistant superintendent, is now act- 
ing superintendent, succeeding J. Davis 
Hill, resigned. 

Shawnee, Okla.: A. Willard Brokaw, 
formerly high-school principal, has been 
named superintendent. 

Olympia, Wash.: Roland H. Upton, 
formerly of Auburn, Wash., is successor 
to Leland F. Brown, resigned 

Chicago, Ill.: Msgr. William E. Mc- 
Manus, formerly assistant director of the 
education department of National Catho- 
lic Welfare Conference, Washington, 
D.C., has been named superintendent 
of schools for the Roman Catholic Dio- 
cese of Chicago, succeeding Msgr. Daniel 
F. Cunningham, retired. 


TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 


California State Polytechnic College, 
San Luis Obispo: Walter P. Schroeder, 
formerly at Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, has been named head of 
the education department. 

Ohio State University, Columbus: 
Theodore J. Jenson, formerly superin- 
tendent at Shorewood, Wis., is now pro- 
fessor of education. 

St: John’s University, New York: 
The Rev. John B. Murray has been 
named successor to the Rev. Frederick 
J. Easterly as dean of the school of 
education, 

Yeshiva University, New York: 
Myrl G. Herman, formerly of Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Ind.; Mor- 
ris Gall, president of the Social Studies 
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Association of New York City; and 
Otto Krash, formerly of Hofstra College, 
Long Island, N.Y., are new appoint- 
ments as associate professors of educa- 
tion in the graduate school of education. 
Myron Lieberman has been appointed 
chairman of the school. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison: 
J. Duke Elkow, associate professor at 
Brooklyn College, N.Y., has been ap- 
pointed lecturer in education and direc- 
tor of the university's safety-education 
program. 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 


New appointments by the U.S. Office 
of Education include Stuart E. Dean, 
formerly director of elementary educa- 
tion, New Britain State Teachers Col- 
lege, Conn., named specialist in ele- 
mentary school administration; Everett 
V. Samuelson, formerly director of field 
services, Kansas State Department of 
Education, appointed specialist in state 
education programs; and Sebastian V. 
Martorana, named chief for state and 
regional organization, division of higher 
education, 

Paul G. Bulger, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, has succeeded Robert 
G. Bone, president of Illinois State Nor- 
mal University, as president of the As- 
sociation for Higher Education. 

John J. Desmond, Jr., Massachusetts 
state commissioner of education since 
1946, has retired. 

Thomas F. Carey, assistant superin- 
tendent, Levittown, N.Y., has _ been 
named executive secretary of the newly- 
organized School Facilities Council. 

Martin Mayes, consultant to the US. 
Senate Subcommittee to Investigate Juve- 
nile Delinquency, has been appointed 
specialist in the school laws section, 
U.S. Office of Education. 

Robert C. Anderson has been named 
director of the Southern Regional Edu- 
cation Board, succeeding John E. Ivey, 
Jr., now executive vice-president, New 
York University. 

M. B. Hites, executive vice-president 
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of Row, Peterson and Company, has 
been elected president of the American 
Textbook Publishers Institute. 

Frank H. Bowles has been appointed 
first president of the College Entrance 
Examination Board. The new office and 
the new board of trustees were created 
by the College Board in connection with 
its recent chartering by the University 
of the State of New York. 

Donald J. Leu, formerly of Michigan 
State University, is now deputy superin- 
tendent for administration, Michigan De- 
partment of Public Instruction, 


Live ETV Programs 

Five new series of live national 
television programs will be broadast 
over the nation’s educational TV 
network beginning October 29 as 
part of the joint project undertaken 
by the Educational Television and 
Radio Center and the National 
Broadcasting Company. 

One of the series will center 
around the International Geophysi- 
cal Year. Three of the others will 
be in the areas of American re- 
sources, current affairs for young 
people, and the creative arts. Subject 
area for a fifth series is still to be 
determined. 

This will be the second part of 
the effort by the two organizations to 
connect the noncommereial ETV 
stations in a live network. First part 
of the project was conducted earlier 
this year. 


Science Enrolment Up 

AN increased interest in mathe- 
matics and science is shown in U. S. 
Office of Education figures recently 
released. The figures show a small 
percentage increase of public high- 
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school students enrolled in mathe- 
matics and science courses last fall, 
the first such increase since 1910. 

Despite previous percentage de- 
clines, the total number of students 
enrolled in these courses has in- 
creased steadily and is now the 
highest in the nation’s history, the 
Office of Education reports. 

A full report, “Offerings and En- 
rolments in Science and Mathe- 
matics in the Public High Schools 
of the United States,’ will be pub- 
lished by the Office of Education in 
the next few months. 


Teacher Exchange 
More than 500 teachers from the 
U.S. and 37 other countries will 
participate in the 1957-58 program 
of exchange teaching, the U. S. 
Office of Education has announced. 
The teacher-exchange program is 
now in its twelfth year. With this 
year's exchange, 4273 teachers from 
the United States and 57 other 
countries will have participated in 
the program. 


WCOTP Meets in Frankfurt 

THE teacher shortage is worldwide, 
delegates to the World Confedera- 
tion of Organizations of the Teach- 
ing Profession discovered at the 
sixth assembly in Frankfurt, Ger- 
many, in August. Over 400 dele- 
gates representing educational or- 
ganizations in 49 countries partici- 
pated in the sessions and recom- 
mended higher teacher salaries and 
improvement in teacher recruitment 
and training as partial answers to 
the problem. 
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The group organized committees 
on rural education, education for 
handicapped children, technical and 
vocational education, and educa- 
tional magazines in an effort to meet 
recurring educational problems 
throughout the world. Sir Ronald 
Gould of the National Union of 
Teachers of Great Britain chaired 
the meetings as president of the or- 
ganization and William G. Carr of 
the NEA is executive secretary. The 
WCOTP will meet in Rome in 1958 
and in Washington in 1959. 


Predelinquency Study 

A stupy of potentially delinquent 
boys recently conducted by a re- 
search team from Ohio State Uni- 
versity revealed that these boys 
scored much lower in IQ tests and 
were an average of one and one-half 
years behind pupils of the same 
age in the areas of reading and 
arithmetic. 

The 12-year-old potentially delin- 
quent boys were compared with “ po- 
tentially good’’ boys from the same 
high-delinquency areas in Colum- 
bus. 

The study revealed that the po- 
tentially delinquent boys had much 
more negative attitudes toward 
themselves, the family, school, and 
other groups. 


Education Mass Meeting 
CINCINNATI, Ohio, will hold a com- 
munity mass meeting in November, 
which will be broadcast nationally, 
to “kick off’ activities for American 
Education Week. 

Cities and towns all over the 
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U.S. will mark the 37th annual ob- 
servance of the special week, No- 
vember 10-16. Sponsors are the 
NEA, American Legion, U. S. Of- 
fice of Education, and National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


Rural Education Meeting 

THE Department of Rural Educa- 
tion, NEA, will hold its first annual 
convention Oct. 11—12 in Denver, 
Colo. This is the first year that the 
association has held a separate con- 
vention. In prior years the annual 
meeting was held at the same time 
as the American Association of 
School Administrators. A separate 
convention was decided on to give 
more time to the problems of rural 
education. 

Theme for the convention will 
be ‘What Can We Do Together?” 
Among the speakers will be C. C. 
Trillingham, superintendent, Los 
Angeles County Schools and presi- 
dent-elect, A.A.S.A. 

The NEA Division of County 
and Rural Area Superintendents 
will hold its 12th annual conference 
in Denver immediately following, 
Oct. 13-16. 


Gifted Child Conference 
THE problem of identifying and 
educating above-average high-school 
students will be probed at a con- 
ference of approximately 200 edu- 
cators in Washington, D.C., during 
December, according to a release 
from the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 

James B. Conant, former U. S. 
ambassador to West Germany, will 
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serve as chairman of the conference. 
The Carnegie Corporation has 
granted $55,000 for the meeting. 


New Board Members 

THE EpuCATION DiGEst welcomes 
as new members of its editorial ad- 
visory board the following educa- 
tors: Harold C. Hand, professor of 
education, University of Illinois, 
Urbana; L. D. Haskew, dean of the 
college of education, University of 
Texas, Austin; H. Gordon Hullfish, 
professor of education, Ohio State 
University, Columbus; Dean M. 
Schweickhard, commissioner of edu- 
cation, Minnesota State Department 
of Education, St. Paul; and Omer 
Carmichael, superintendent of 
schools, Louisville, Ky. 

Board members who retired after 
serving a three-year term were: 
Linwood W. Chase, dean of the col- 
lege of education, Boston Univer- 
sity; Stephen Corey, dean of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University ; 
Robert Havighurst, professor of 
education, University of Chicago; 
Ward I. Miller, superintendent of 
schools, Wilmington, Del.; and 
Robert F. Williams, secretary, Vir- 
ginia Education Association. 


Seek Nominations 
OnE hundred persons living in the 
U.S. who have made outstanding 
contributions toward the advance- 
ment of seondary education will re- 
ceive recognition in June, 1958, as 
part of the observance of the 100th 
anniversary of the founding of 
Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn. 
The Rev. Joseph M. McKee, who 
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is centennial coordinator for the af- 
fair, announces that nominations 
for the awards are being sought not 
only for school administrators and 
teachers but also for persons serving 
secondary education in other areas. 
Any person living in the U.S. or 
territories is eligible for the awards 
except anyone having a past or pres- 
ent connection with Shattuck. 
DATES OF THE MONTH: 


Oct. 11-12, Department of Rural Edu- 
cation, NEA, Denver, Colo. 


Oct. 15-18, National Council on 
Schoolhouse Construction, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


Oct. 20-24, Association of School Bus- 
iness Officials of the United States and 
Canada, New Orleans, La. 

Oct. 21-25, National Safety Congress, 
Chicago, III. 

Oct. 28-30, University of Chicago and 
National Citizens Council for Better 
Schools conference on the American 
high school, Chicago, III. 

Oct. 31-Nov. 1, Educational Records 
Bureau and American Council on Educa- 
tion, New York City. 

Oct. 31-Nov. 2, National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults, Chicago, 
Ill. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 

Nov. 10-16, 
Week. 

Nov. 13-15, Adult Education Associa- 
tion, San Diego, Calif. 

Nov. 28-30, National Council for the 
Social Studies, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Nov. 29-30, Study Conference on Pro- 
fessional Salary Schedules for Classroom 
Teachers, Washington, D. C. 


American Education 


Feb. 15-19, National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 


Feb. 20-22, American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Feb. 22-25, American Association of 
School Administrators, regional con- 
vention, St. Louis, Mo. 
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School Public Relations. Leslie W. 
Kindred. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1957. Pp. x 

454. $6.00. 


This book on public relations em- 
phasizes the importance of designing 
programs around the relationship prob- 
lems of the school and its special pub- 
lics. 

The position is taken that unless these 
problems are dealt with satisfactorily, 
there is small likelihood that parent 
and nonparent taxpayers will take a 
positive interest in the institution, har- 
bor good will toward the staff, provide 
adequate support, and feel a sense of 
responsibility for the progressive im- 
provement of public education. 

The book gives hints on preparing the 
program and discusses personal public 
relations, relating with groups, media 
of communication, and administration. 


How Children Learn; An Educa- 
tional Psychology. Arden N. 
Frandsen. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1957. 
Pp. xiv + 546. $5.50. 

This book has been written with the 
intent of helping students close the gap 
between education and its chief sup- 
porting science. The author applies an 
integrated theory of learning he has 
developed to the practical job of teach- 
ing children in the modern elementary 
school. 

The sequence of chapters in the book 
is Organized around the major functions 
of teaching. From the author's integrated 
theory of learning seven conditions of 
effective learning are derived: suffi- 
cient maturity, teacher-guidance of learn- 
ing activities, the role of practice, check- 
ing of provisional trials, transfer of 
learning, motivation, and mental health. 

The author, who is professor in the 
department of psychology at Utah State 
Agricultural College, also develops a 
theory of remembering and principles 
for retaining worthwhile learning. The 


1957 


New Educational Materials 





final chapter sets forth procedures for 
appraising the children’s progress. 


Research for Curriculum Develop- 
ment. Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, 
Washington, D.C.: National Edu- 
cation Association. Pp. x + 350. 
$4.00. 

This 1957 yearbook of the Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development (ASCD) represents the 
toil of 14 men and women who are in- 
volved in curriculum research across the 
nation. 

It is designed to be useful to those 
who are conducting curriculum research 
or intend to. The people who wrote it 
took one another as their audience, 
agreeing that if it were not interesting 
to them it would not be interesting to 
others. Arthur W. Foshay, professor of 
education and director of the bureau 
of educational research, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, was chairman of the yearbook 
committee. 


The Elementary School Teacher at 
Work. George C. Kyte. New 
York: The Dryden Press, 1957. 
Pp. xii + 530. $5.25. 


This book endeavors to present a con- 
cise view of evolving modern elementary 
education. Drawing on the contributions 
of educational research and the con- 
structive changes occuring in schools, 
it offers specific guidance for sound 
practice. It is designed for students 
training to be elementary-school teach- 
ers and teachers who are already in the 
profession. 

The material included is based on the 
outlines and required reading lists of 
ninety college and university instructors 
who offer a basic course in elementary 
education. These instructors teach in 86 
representative institutions distributed 
over 36 states. 

George Kyte is professor of education 
at the University of California. 
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Making Better Readers. Ruth 
Strang and Dorothy Kendall 
Bracken. Boston: D. C. Heath 


and Company, 1957. Pp. xiv + 

367. $4.75. 

In this text are the essential steps for 
carrying out a program in the im- 
provement of reading in the high 
schools——not only in English but other 
subjects as well. 

This is a practical book filled with 
directions for procedures, illustrations of 
actual practice, case histories, and sug- 
gestions that might apply in almost any 
classroom. 

Ruth Strang is professor of education 
at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and Dorothy Kendall Bracken is 
director of The Reading Clinic at 
Southern Methodist University, 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 
ELEMENTARY 

The Resource Inventory As a Teach- 
ing Aid. D. L. Beran. Des Moines, 
Iowa: University Book Store. Pp. 40. 
$.70, paper bound. Includes a resource 
inventory on Iowa history, geography 
and civics. 

First Steps in Reading English. C. M. 
Gibson and I, A. Richards. New York: 
Pocket Books, Inc., 1957. Pp. 163. $.35, 
paper bound. For beginning readers of 
all ages. 


SECONDARY 

Better Education for Nonacademic 
Pupils. Kenneth N. Nickel. A 32-page 
reprint from North Central Association 
Quarterly available from Charles W. 
Boardman, secretary of North Central 
Association, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. $.25, discounts in quantity. 

American High-School Administration; 
Policy and Practice. Revised Edition. 
Will French, J. Dan Hull, and B. L. 
Dodds. New York: Rinehart & Com- 
pany, Inc., 1957. Pp. xii + 604, $6.00. 

Chemistry for Progress. L. E. Young 
and W. M. Petty. Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1957. Pp. 
581. $4.68. 


EDUCATION DIGEST 


Exploring Agriculture. Everett F. 
Evans and Roy L. Donahue. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1957. 
Pp. xii + 366. $4.40. 

Social Studies Teaching Aids for a 
Stronger America. M. Annette Sheel and 
Paul B. Hale. Pp. 106. Available from 
National Aviation Education Council, 
1025 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. $1.00, discounts in 
quantity. One of Our World of Flight 
series, prepared for the Illinois Curricu- 
lum Program-Aviation Education Proj- 
ect. 


An Exciting Profession: New Hori- 
zons for Secondary-School Teachers. 
J. Lloyd Trump. Pp. 35. Available 


from Commission on the Experimental 
Study of the Utilization of the Staff in 
the Secondary School, 200 Gregory Hall, 
Urbana, III. 

English-Speech Language Arts for 
Senior High Schools and Health Gui- 
dance and Health Service in Secondary 
Schools. Two curriculum bulletins avail- 
able from Board of Education, New 
York City. Pp. 100 and 68. 


GUIDANCE 


Guidance and Counseling in the 
Classroom. Dugald S. Arbuckle. Boston: 
Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1957. Pp. ix + 
397. $5.00. 

Employment Opportunities for Wom- 
en Mathematicians and Statisticians 
and Job Horizons for the College 
Woman. Two U. S. Department of La- 
bor Women’s Bureau pamphlets. Pp. 37 
and 53. Available from U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. $.25 each. 

Careers in Dentistry, Careers in 
Chiropody, Careers in Pharmacy, and 
Careers in Geology. Robert Shosteck. 
Four 15-page pamphlets in the B'nai 
B'rith Occupational Brief Series avail- 
able from B'nai B'rith Vocational Serv- 
ice, 1129 Vermont Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D.C. $.25 each. 

Techniques of Guidance. Revised Edi- 
tion. Arthur E. Traxler. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1957. Pp. xiii + 
374, 
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YOURE 
AVALRV ON 


RIGHT 





Librarians and teachers, students, writers, and 
researchers all praise Cassell’s revised dictionar- 
ies for their high vocabulary content—fullness of 
definition — and phonetic key to pronunciation. 
Combine all these features with the handy size 
(5%"' x8) and attractive appearance, and you 
can readily see why Cassell’s French, German, 


the RIGHT word 
the RIGHT meaning 
the RIGHT pronunciation 


FRENCH-GERMAN-LATIN 








CASSELL’S NEW FRENCH 
DICTIONARY 
(French-English, English - French) 


Edited by Ernest A. Baker; 
Director of the University of 
London School of Librarianship 


The more than 68,000 French en- 
tries which this dictionary con- 


tains includes words used in 
ordinary speech and the best 
modern writings, as well as 


words and phrases found in the 


French classics. In this revision 


many new words are added. 
1,312 pages, more than 72,000 
French entries, 55,000 English 


entries. $5.00 plain, $5.75 with 
thumb index. 


CASSELL’S NEW GERMAN 


DICTIONARY 
(German-English, English- 
German) 


by Karl Breul, late Schroeder 
Professor of German in the 
University of Cambridge 


This great dictionary has been 
the standard work for college 
students interested in literary 
German. Now, with the inclu- 
sion of an extensive scientific 
and technical vocabulary it be- 
comes valuable to science majors 
as well. 1,365 pages, more than 
43,000 English entries, 87,000 
German entries. $5.00 plain, 
$5.75 with thumb index. 


and Latin dictionaries are first choice. 


CASSELL’S LATIN 


DICTIONARY 
(Latin-English, English-Latin) 


Revised by J. R. V. Marchant 
and Joseph F. Charles 


This is a dictionary of classical 
Latin. In this edition many ar- 
chaic, or post-Augustan, words 
have been omitted. The constent 
aim being to illustrate construc- 
tion and usage by introducing 
a greater and greater number 
of quotations. Historical and 
geographical entries have been 
greatly increased. Etymologies 
added. 943 pages, more than 
26,000 Latin entries, 17,000 Eng- 
lish entries. $5.00 plain, $5.75 
with thumb index. 


Order these fine Dictionaries today 


Funk & Wagnalls Company 153 East 24th Street, New York 10, N.Y. 
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COLLEGE 

The Liberal Arts College; A Chapter 
in American Cultural History. George 
P. Schmidt. New Brunswick, N.J.: 
Rutgers University Press, 1957. Pp. ix 

310. $6.00. 

Higher Education and the Society It 
Serves. Edited by Raymond F. Howes. 
Washington, D.C.: American Council 
on Education, 1957. Pp. vii + 103. 
$1.00. 

They Went to College Early. Pp. 117. 
An evaluation report available free from 
the Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation, 655 Madison Ave., New York 
21, Bers 

Higher Education in a Decade of 
Decision. Pp. xii 152. Available from 


Educational Policies Commission, 1201 


Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. $2.00, cloth bound; $1.50, paper 
bound. 


The Student's Role in College Policy- 
Making. Harry H. Lunn, Jr. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1957. Pp. x 100, $1.00. 


GENERAL 
Principles of School Administration; 
A Synthesis of Basic Concepts. Second 
Edition, Paul R. Mort and Donald H. 


Ross. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1957. Pp. xv + 451. 
$6.00. 


Fundamentals of Curriculum Develop- 
ment. Revised Edition. B. Othanel 
Smith, William Stanley, and J. Harlan 
Shores. Y onkers-on-Hudson, |, 
World Book Company, 1957. Pp. xvii 
+ Gis. 83.75. 

Creative and Mental Growth. Third 
Edition. Viktor Lowenfeld. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1957. Pp xxii 
+ 541. $5.90. 

America's Education Press. Twenty- 
sixth yearbook. Pp. 212. Available from 
Educational Press Association of Amer- 
ica, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. $2.50. Includes, in ad- 
dition to U.S. educational periodicals, an 
international list of educational period- 
icals, 

The Handbook of Private Schools. 
Boston, Mass.: 


Thirty-eighth edition. 





EDUCATION 


DIGEST 
Porter Sargeant Publisher, 957. Pp. 
XCVi 1120. $8.00. 


Directors and Supervisors of Special 
Education in Local School Systems. Ro- 
maine P. Mackie and Anna M. Engel. 
Bulletin No. 13, 1955. U. S. Office of 
Education. Pp. xi + 72. Available from 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C. $.30. 

Creative Crafts for Campers. Cather- 
ine T. Hammett and Carol M. Hor- 
rocks. New York: Association Press, 
1957. Pp. xv + 431. $7.95. 

In-Service Education for Teachers, Su- 
pervisors, and Administrators. Edited 
by Nelson B. Henry. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1957. Pp. xiv + 
376. $3.25. Part I of the 1957 Year- 
book of the National Society for the 
Study of Education. 

The Negro in the United States. Re- 
vised Edition. E. Franklin Frazier. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1957. 
Pp. xxxili + 769. $6.40. 

Boy's Book of Frogs, Toads, and Sala- 
manders. Percy A. Morris. New York: 
Ronald Press Company, 1957. Pp. v + 
240. $4.00. 


AUDIO-VISUALS 

Educators Guide to Free Films. Seven- 
teenth Edition. Randolph, Wis.: Educa- 
tors Progress Service, 1957. Pp. xii 
625. $7.00. 

Cram World Globes, Maps, Charts, 
Atlases, Catalog No. 90, 1957. Avail- 
able from George F. Cram Co., 730 E. 
Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Paintings in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art; Part |, Italian Paintings, Floren- 
tine School. Filmstrips in color, Avail- 
able from Herbert E. Budenk Company, 
Inc., 324 Union St., Hackensack, N.j. 
$6.50. 

A Desk for Billie. The National Edu- 
cation Association's Centennial 16 mm. 
sound film. Available from the Division 
of Press and Radio Relations, NEA, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
$325, color; $110, b & w. 

Educational Tape Catalog. Available 
from the Los Angeles County Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Pp. 17. $.20. 
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No. 536 UNIVERSAL 
Desk. (20° slope 
shown.) AMEREX® 
top is five times more 
weor - resistant than 
wood surfaces. 








Tamper-proof, housed 
mechanism quietly, 
automatically locks 
to desired positions — 
level, 10° slope 
(shown), or 20° slope 





You'll like UNIVERSAL: Desks— 
they're practically “‘student-proof’’! 


Popular with teachers everywhere, dents — safe from all but the most 
American Seating’s modern UNI- “unrestrained” students! Fore-and- 
VERSAL 10°-20° Desks can be ar- aft seat adjustment (another 
ranged in groups or rows, are American Seating exclusive) is auto- 
quiet, and virtually indestructible. matic; seat, desk height adjustable; 
Phe 3-position AMEREX metal-and- seat swivels. You'll like teaching 
plastic top resists defacing and in rooms with UNIversat Desks. 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan. Branch Offices and 
Distributors in Principal Cities. Manufacturers 


AMERICAN 5 


= ATING ; of School, Church, Auditorium, Stadium, The- 
4 Pe Ae atre, Transportation Seating; Folding Chairs 


and Tables. 





WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 





watch your girls aud boys 
wake friends with a « 


BBelolaalel| ¢-eon -T-laalalt-la' 


‘olictitelal-lo A 





See how they respond to definitions they can understand...a pro- 
nunciation key they can use...help with reading, writing, spelling,and 
speaking programmed to fit their grade level and language needs. 


Beginning Dictionary (Gr. 4) Junior Dictionary (Grs. 5-6) 
Advanced Junior Dictionary (Grs. 7-9) High School Dictionary (Grs. 9-12) 


Saher ttt Fe AND COMPANY 


Chicago 11 Atlanta 5 Dallas 2 Palo Alto Fair Lawn, N. J. 





went 





